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ally grew into harmony with Ernest’s more har- 
monious nature? What wonder that the pure, 
womanly soul which he had thus attuned to di- 
viner melodies than ever were drawn from human 
voice or cunning instrument, became something 
infinitely dear and sacred to the young artist? 
What wonder that the hearts of the two blended, 
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with the blending of their voices? 
Yet though the most beautiful relations of 
affection and confidence existed between the 
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DORA'S CHILDREN. 


[conrinuED ] 


A SEQUEL TO “THE DARKENED CASEMENT.” 


¢ 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





PAULINE PRESTON. 


“ How beautifal you are looking, to-night, Pau- 
line! But then, you always look lovelier to me 
than any other woman. Ah! sister, do you not 
joy in your beauty every time you look in the 


mirror ?” ‘ 


“ Why no, my dear little flatterer. I have be- 
But Louise, how is it 
Why did you not 


come accustomed to it. 
that you are not yet dressed ? 
tell me, if you wished to come to the mirror?” 


“Oh, no matter! I can knot up my hair well 


——$<— 


friends, they were not betrothed, or acknowledged 
lovers. Though Ernest became at last aware that 
the affection he felt for his pupil was the one 
great love of his life, he was painfully doubtful 
of the strength of her regard for himself. He 
saw her beautiful, brilliant, and accomplished— 
he understood her pride and social ambition, and 
feared that the humble alliance, the quiet home, 
the tender love—the all he could offer—would 
fail to satisfy her. So it was, that he let yeor 
after year go by, and gave no language to the 
love which overflowed his soul, and swelled in 
every pulsation of his heart. And at length, a 
new, sad motive was given him for silence! His 
health, which had never been robust, grew more 
and more delicate, until, after a winter and spring 
of almost entire confinement, his physician de- 
cided that he must spend the next winter in 
Cuba, if he would preserve his life. 

Pauline was twenty that summer—in high 
beauty and more in demand as a belle than ever 
before; yet she left her invalid tator with sincere 


What wonder that Pauline’s character gradu-f Mr. Elliot having been forced to visit England, 


to take possession of an immense fortune, on the 
death of his father, had, while there, suddenly 
taken the fancy to see the New World—a plan 
which promised, at least, to dissipate for a time 
the ennui which oppressed him. He brought ex- 
cellent letters—he cygated a decided sensation 
wherever he appeared ; beauties blushed, mam- 
mas looked gracious, and papas propitious, for 
the auriole of his wealth made such marvellous 
brightness, that few saw the shadow of his liber- 
tinism. But no glance, no smile of beauty, had 
power to disturb, by a single ripple, the dead calm 
of his life’s now passionless sea, until he met Pau- 
line Preston. At once he recognised something 
powerfal and kindred in the quick blood which 
fluctuated in her glowing face, the pride of her 
lips, and the imperious will which rode triamph- 
ant in her glances. But most of all, there was 
in her singing a wild, exulting energy, a glo- 
rious, uprising spirit, which swept over him such 
a flow of emotion as he had never known when 
listening to the most artistic performances of an 
Italian cantatrice, ali passion and no soul. 

After winning, by skilful management, the con- 
fidence of her friends, Elliot was often at Pau- 
line’s side, paying her the most assiduous, yet 
delicate and deferential homage. As for her, 
though she continued to doubt him in his absence, 
she now always felt her warning fears vanish be- 
fore the charm of his presence, before the elo- 
quence of his glance, the persuasion of his smile, 
and that most dangerous flattery ever addressed 


enough, without looking in the glass. I forgot 
myself in watching you, looping up your curls, 
and arranging your wreath; but I will make 
haste now, and not detain Ja reine du bal too long. 
Please fasten this bracelet. Thank you. Now 


reluctance, to join some fashionable friends for a 
season at Newport. Her father at the same time 
took her sister—who was more poetic in her 
tastes, and timidly shrank from crowds—cn a 
tour to Niagara and the Lakes. 
























run down, and tell papa that I’ll be ready in a 


moment.” 


It will be seen by the above conversational 
fragment, that Pauline Preston could hardly es- 
cape falling into the error which her mother had 
apprehended—that of a vain glory in her beauty. 
Nearly all who approached her came with looks 
of involuntary admiration, if not with words of 
flattery—while ever at her side was her enthu- 
siastic young sister, with an absolute worship on 
her eyes and on her lips. Captain Preston did 
what he could to counteract the dangerous, though 
often well-meant adulation of others, and, it may 
be, preserved his daughter from becoming utterly 
selfish and heartless, by his kind, judicious coun- 
sels, and by keeping fresh in her memory her 


dying mother’s words of warning. 


Pauline’s beauty was indeed of a rare and 
With a fair and singularly ra- 


striking type. 
diant complexion, she had yet the pure, classic 
features, the large, dark, heavily-shaded eyes, and 
the shining black hair of a Roman girl. She was 
tall, with a well-rounded form, peculiarly lithe 
and graceful in its movements. 


Pauline could not be called highly intellectual, 
though she had a mind well-cultured and rather 


practical in its character, with much readiness, 


tact, and taste. She was abundantly conscious of 


all her personal advantages, natural and acquired, 
but was rather proud than vain. She was ambi- 


tious, imperious, and often strangely wilfal, yet 
was generous, impuisive, and brave—with wells 


of passionate feeling in her nature, deep, unseen, 
and by the world unsuspected. 

Ordinarily she bore herself toward her sister 
with an air of assured superiority, graciously 
accepting her homage; but were Louise ill, or 
sad, the goddess straightway descended from her 
pedestal, to nurse and comfort the child, with all 
a mother’s patient tenderness. 

Pauline had much talent and great enthusiasm 
for music. Gifted with a glorious, soaring voice, 
and a delicate ear, she made rapid progress in her 


favorite study, and, finally, getting beyond her 


governess, was placed under the tuition of an ac- 


complished master—Mr. Ernest St. John, the 


young gentleman before mentioned as one of the 
groomsmen at Frederic Preston’s wedding. Mr. 
St. John was a true musical genius—a noble in- 
terpreter of the divine mysteries of harmony. 
His music, though of high artistic excellence, 
spoke even more to the soul than to the ear. , His 
playing exalted more than it astonished, and his 
sweet, though powerful voice, melted and sub- 
dued, as often as it thrilled and animated. I be- 
lieve that every singer sings out of his or her 
own heart; and that they of the world, worldly, 
may sing brilliantly and purely, but must sing 
coldly. Their notes fall like hailstones, as hard, 
yet untreasurable; while the music which flows 
out of a warm, beneficent heart, in rich and liquid 
tones, is like a generous summer rain, and every 
heart which hears is like a thirsty flower-cup, 
gratefully receiving the plenteous shower, and 
taking from it renewals of life. 

Captain Preston did wisely in placing his 
daughter under the tuition of Mr. St. John. 
To a character of rare goodness, of almost angelic 
purity, the young tutor united a clear, practical 
mind, manners gentle and persuasive, yet marked 
by a native dignity with which no one would pre- 
sume to trifle. Of his genius and personal 
beanty, Mr. St. John was equally unconscious. 
The first he named “ an enthusiasm ;” and with an 


artist’s love for such manly beauty as belonged of 


old to the Greek athlete, he never dreamed that 
the word could be applied to aught in his pale 
face or slight frame. Bat to others, the gracefal 
delicacy of his form, and the absence of the fall- 


_ bloodedness of high health from his finely-chisel- 


led features, gave to him much of that peculiar 
purity and spirituality which never failed to im- 
press those who approached him. And yet Er- 
nest St. John was in no way effeminate—but rich 
in all the strength, and bravery, and honor of 
true manhood, though mingled with the tender- 
= of woman, and the fresh-heartedness of the 
child. 

After escaping from the control of a strict and 
somewhat arbitrary governess, Pauline congratu- 
lated herself that under the new regime she 
might follow the bent of her will, and indulge 
her caprices to her heart’s content. But she soon 
became aware that her tutor, young and hand- 
Some though he was, exerted over her a power 
More absolute than that which lies in words of 
Command and an imperious will—the unconscious 
Sovereignty of a high and noble mind, that seem- 
ed never to know a weak or an unworthy impulse, 
and the calming, subduing influence of a gentle 
and equable manner, never disturbed by small 
excitements, or darkened by moodiness. 

Something there was in his presence, whi 
‘made Pauline ashamed of the hieemed “Thdle . 
prices, the girlish affectations, the outbreaks of 
Pees and impatience, in which 
often indulged. 
ip se ati Pa pe almost involuntarily 
, 4 © expression of a worldly 
ambition which too early had found l 


her heart, in the utterance of a ae paurbes 


sentiment, and in any betrayal of that pride and 
Vanity which yet toward others were revealed in 
her haughty eye, the bearing of her head her 
dress, her walk, and. even in the light and care. 
less tones of her voice. Yet toward his pupil did 
Mr. St.John never make use of a word of sar- 
cam, or stern rebuke, He met her little affects 
Hons with @ still, peculiar smile, which never 
we to send the blood to her very. forehead; 
tlesead gave ever 80 light a voice to a sen- 

the great heart of a trae woman, 


With a half-w 
and on the ondering, half-scrrowfui 


Mie at Ax his soft, brown yes upom her fab, 


Tien she would wish the solids seater te thir Betraysé of women, that 


The season was an uncommonly brilliant one, 
and Newport was thronged with fashionables. 
There was the youth just from college, with a 
high collar and a feeble moustache, striving to 
hide his real verdancy under the air of a dashing 
man of the world, verging on the voué ; and the 
miss, newly emancipated from school, rapidly be- 
coming ashamed of, and as rapidly losing, her 
greatest. charms—simplicity and ready blushes. 
There were eager hunters on the scent of heir- 
esses, and solicitous mammas, with daughters ex- 
ceedingly marriageable, in all points, save a slight 
moneyed deficiency. There was the belle of 
many seasons, whose beauty seemed somewhat 
overdone by long toasting, but who still supported 
all the honors of bellehood with exemplary spirit, 
and gallantly hung out her faded colors—with 
the superannuated beau, still making a successful 
stand against grayness or baldness of head, and 
submitting with the best possible grace to the 
rotundity of figure and rubicundity of visage, 
coming as the penalty of pleasant little sins in 
the way of eating and drinking—still youthfal 
in air, and exquisite in dress, in spite of some 
frosts of time which have fallen upon his hopes and 
his whiskers—still “jolly under the creditable 
circumstances” of deafness and gout. 

There were the usual number of invalids, but 
less, by far, than Pauline expected to see. She 
soon learned that few indeed resort to the more 
fashionable bathing and watering places for rest, 
or the restoration of health. 

A few evenings after her arrival, as Pauline 
was riding on the beach in an open barouche, with 
her friend and chaperone, they were padsed and 
repassed by a gentleman ina phaeton, driving 
a pair of supe. > grays. There was a foreign look 
about the turn-out, and the air of the gentleman 
himself was unmistakeably ‘trans-Atlantic. His 
figure and dress were simply elegant, but his face 
was most peculiar in its character. It was both 
attractive and repulsive. There was a degree of 
purity in his clear, olive complexion, and the 
delicate, well-preserved outline of his handsome 
features, indicative of refinement, but the half- 
sad, half-sinister expression of his intense black 
eyes, the passionate curve of his thin nostril, a 
certain dissatisfied droop of his mouth, with lips 
not full, yet soft in their lines, bespoke a volup- ! 
tuary of the rarest and most dangerous type. 

He appeared struck by Pauline’s beauty when 

he first approached, and cast furtive glances at 
her as he passed, but did not offend by an open 
gaze; while on her part, Pauline felt her eyes 
involuntarily following him till he was out of 
sight, and she returned to her hotel, feeling that 
there had been some strange fatality in that casual 
meeting. 
On the following evening, Mr. Niel, the hus- 
band of her chaperone, entered the drawing- 
room with the stranger, whom he begged leave to 
present to his wife and Miss Preston. From his 
appearance, Pauline had imagined him a French 
Marquis, 9x italian Count, or a Spanish Don, and 
was slightly disappointed to find him only plain 
Mr. Elliot, an English gentleman. Yet it may 
be that, from this discovery, she felt more at ease 
in his presence ; certain it is that, ere the even- 
ing was over, she found herself chatting with 
him quite pleasantly and familiarly—the vague 
feeling of apprehension which had troubled her 
at first sight only coming to her momentavily, 
when she felt most the strange power of his mock- 
ing and melancholy eyes, of his sweet, but insin- 
cere voice, and the subtle triumph of his smile. 

.Mr. Elliot, now about thirty-eight, was a gen- 
tleman of large fortune and high connections. 
His father was of pure English descent, but he 
had been born of an Italian mother, and seemed 
to have inherited alike her dark beauty and her 
passionate southern nature. Gifted with extra- 
ordinary talent, his family had looked to see him 
attain to eminence and power in the political 
world; but toward the life of the statesman he 
had little leaning; and after a year or two in 
Parliament, he utterly and forever abjured poli- 
tics. Too indolent to be ambitious, with a native 
passion for art, in all {ts forms, and, it must be 
said, with an insolent rebellion against the moral- 
ities of English society, he, while yet young, vir- 
tually expatriated himself, and gave himself up 
to all the pleasures and freedom of Italian life. 

It was said that there was a time when Luigi 
Elliot might have been saved from a career so 
unworthy ; that a first and pure love had been 
repaid by inconstancy and dishonor; and that 
the bitterness aud madness of his disappointment 
had driven him into a life from which his better 
nature revolted. However that might be, he 
seemed the insatiable enemy of woman, and ter- 
ribly did he revenge himself upon many for the 
falsehood of one. Yet he was not all bad—ut- 
terly lost and depraved; there were rifts of 
brightness breaking through the clouds of evil. 
He was once known to spare a poor girl who loved 
him wildly, and whom he loved after his way— 
to spare her when she was wholly in his power, 
because he suddenly saw in her a look like his one 
sister—a sister from whom his errors had long 
estranged him, and from whom he had last parted 
in anger. Yet it seemed that the good within 
him often but gave greater power to the evil— 
adding the charm of sadness and tenderness to 
the force of passion. Ah! there is a terrible 
fascination in a nature so passionate and strong— 
‘Sweeping on like a swift, turbid torrent of evil, 
yet bearing on its breast tender spray3 and torr. 
flowers and fragments of noble stractures—the 
evidences of original beauty and early aspira- 
tions aftertruth. Is there under God’s heavens 
“sight more fearful than such a war'ed and wast- 
ing life presents?) 
And it was under th» inflaunce of this accom- 
the world—this 1 efined roué—this 





safety, my redemption! Oh mother, mother, did 
you ever sit in this chair with such a heavy 
-heart—with such a 
as mine?” 


seemed to bring peace to the poor child, for she 
grew calmer, and at last ceased weeping. But, 
as she raised. her head, her eye fell upon some- 


to woman, the confidential, self-reproachful tone 
in which he would sometimes speak of his past 
life—hinting at sorrows.and errors, with the reci- 
tal of which he would not pain her gentle heart. 
It may not be that Mr. Elliot approached Puuline 
Preston with any purer sentiments or more honor- 
able designs than those with which he had been 
long wont to approach women—but certain it is 
that hesoon acknowledged the rare dignity, pride, 
and purity of her character, and if he had-had any 
base purposes at the first, finally abandoned them. 
But Pauline he found it impossible to abandon. 
All the love of which a nature so warped and 
wasted as his was capable, drew him toward the 
beautiful American. At last,a strange thought 
flashed across his mind. Why might he not 
make her his wife? It was time he married. He 
cared little for rank; he had abundant wealth, 
and she could not fail to grace any station to 
which he might raise her. Then, marriage would 
be a novelty in his life—would rescue him from 
absolute ennui for a season. And so it happened, 
that the night preceding her departure for home, 
Pauline saw deposited at her feet, in due form, 
the heart and fortune of her elegant admirer. 
She felt that this proposal was made too proudly 
and confidently, yet for her soul she could not 
decline it haughtily, or decline it at all, with that 
man’s eyes upon her. He bound her by some 
strong, mysterious spell; she did not love him, 
yet his love seemed to come to her with the force 
of a fatality, a destiny. She felt his passion 
wrappirg her about, like a sheet of flame. It 
touched her veins, it seemed to lighten on her 
brain, but her inmost heart was asice. She felt 
that those things in her nature with which he 
had somewhat arrogantly claimed =indred, were 
but the wild waves on the now troubled surface 
of her being, answering faintly to the all-storm 
of the all-surface of his. But she knew that in 
‘the depths there was stillness, and she knew that 
there was a soul of perfect calm, and deep as all 
life, to which that truly answered. She knew 
that there was one, and one only, by whose side 
she had sat hour after hour, in the voiceless com- 
munion of the spirit—when the lips were still- 
est, because the heart spoke most—when the ear 
of the soul alone might hear “deep calling unto 
deep.” 
All this Pauline felt, yet she had not courage 
to say to Mr. Ellict—“I am proud of your re- 
gard, but I cannot be your wife. You attract, 
you sway me by a power I do not understand, yet 
1 do not love you.” She could only stammer out 
that—she must see her father before she could 
decide ; and, considering the battle as won, Mr. 
Elliot had called her his “dearest Pauline,” had 
passionately kissed her hand, and folded it to his 
heart, ere she roused herself sufficiently to bid 
him good night, leave the balcony on which they 
were standing, and retire to her room. 
On the evening of her arrival at home, a num- 
ber of Pauline’s friends came in, to welcome her 
back, and she soon found that she had been pre- 
ceded by rumors of her brilliant conquest. Some 
gaily offered congratulations, which were as gaily 
parried by Pauline. Ernest alone made not the 
slightest reference to the matter, and she scarcely 
knew whether to be pleased or annoyed by his 
silence. In the course of the morning she sum- 
moned courage to lay her affair before her father, 
who, as she had expected, left the important de- 
cision entirely in her own hands—only coun- 
selling her to know well her own heart, and to 
follow its strongest and highest impulses. 
In the afternoon Pauline walked over to the 
pleasant old homestead of the St. Johns, to prac- 
tice some new music with her tutor. There was 
much intimacy between the families, as Ernest’s 
widowed mother had been the dearest friend of 
Dora Preston, and had ever felt toward her chil- 
dren a peculiar tenderness. Pauline found Er- 
nest looking paler and sadder than usual, but he 
welcomed her with the same sweet smile his face 
had always worn for her. Ah! that sunny smile, 
so full of faith and love! how often has it shone 
down the night of that dark influence which so 
lately had fallen about her. The two strove to 
chat together gaily, as of old, but with ill success, 
Pauline seated herself at the piano, and stormed 
through a brilliant overture—then sung, half 
playfully, half defiantly, 2 mocking song of 
Moore’s. After a moment’s silence, she looked 
up into her tutor’s troubled face, and, with one of 
her wild impulses, said—“ Ernest, have you 
heard the great news of my approaching mar- 
riage ?” 
A faint flush passed over Ernest’s face, but he 
answered quietly, “ Yes, I have heard such a 
rumor,” then added— 
“Will it please you to play this piece?” 
“No, it will not please me!” said Pauline 
hastily—rising from the piano and taking up her 
hat ; but ina moment she added, more softly — 
“1 do not feel like playing any longer—I am 
not in a harmonious mood to-day. Adieu ;” and 
she hurried down the garden walk, without even 
looking back, as she had often done, from the pate. 
Oh, that she had looked back! so that she might 
have seen the tears in Ernest's sorrowful eyes— 
80 that he might have seen the tears on her an- 
gry cheek. But no matter. 
She hastened home—ran to her room, and 
flinging herself into a favorite arm-chair which 
had once been her mother’s, buried her face in 
her hands, and sobbed aloud, murmuring pas- 
sionately and bitterly—“He does not love 
me! he never loved me! He spoke as calmly of 
my marriage as he could speak of my taking a 
stroll this still evening. He is too proud in his 
goodness to love me, s0 weak, so full of faults. Oh, 
God!, can he not see that in his love lies my 


despajying, distracted heart, 


The utterance of that dear and sacred name 





Pouline Preston had now fallen! — oo wl 


thing on the table before her, little calculated to 





deepen her calmness—a letter in the not unfamil- 
iar hand of Luigi Elliot. With a sudden trem- 
bling, too like a shudder passing over her frame, 
and yet with a gleam of pride in her eye, she 
broke the seal and read, what the writer called 
“only a few simple words,” which her abrupt de- 
parture on the night of their interview had pre- 
veuted his speaking to her. 

An artist in the use of his native English, El- 

liot seemed here indebted to it for forms alone— 
to have in some subtle manner interfused with 
the words the soft and passionate spirit of his 
mother’s sweet and melodious Italian—the love- 
language of the world, It was an eloquent, an 
impassioned, and a strong out-pouring of love—a 
love full of the glow, the almost fierce intensity, 
the wildness and the sensuousness of the South. 
So like his presence was that letter, that Pau- 
line grew pale and powerless over it ; she saw the 
fatal sweetness of his smile, looked down into the 
unfathomable darkness of his eyes, as she read. 

Ah, what pictures he painted of the life to which 

he would lead her! ‘Go with me,” he said, “to 
England, and see the glorious old Fatherland— 
see the great world in all its splendor-—your peer- 
less beauty was born to illumine palaces and 
courts! Go with me to gay, delightfal France— 
your perfect organization was meant to take in 
joy through all the senses! Go with me to 
Switzerland, and behold Nature in all her terri- 
ble beauty, her unapproachable grandeur! Go 
with me to Italy—and see art in its divinest cre- 
ations, life in its richness, fullness, and free- 
dom !” 
Late that night, alone in her chamber, sat 
Pauline, pale, but quite calm, penning a brief let- 
ter of acceptance to Luigi Elliot. On the table by 
her lay the beginnings of two or three letters 
bearing his name—which, dissatisfied with, she 
had flung aside. The one now before her she 
somewhat hastily finished, enveloped, directed, 
and sealed. This done, she sat for some moments 
in a deep reverie, then opening her desk, she took 
from thence a small package of papers, tied with 
arose-colored ribbon. These were Ernest’s letters 
and notes, with some few little poems of his— 
every line he had ever written toher. She-read 
them all, as well as her tears would let her—then 
taking the first, a pretty birth-day tribute, she 
held it in the blaze of her taper till it was burned 
to ashes. Ah, she could do no more, but gather- 
ing the others to her heart, she cried— 

“] cannot burn them to-night—my tears would 
put out the flame! I must keep them a little 
while longer—it will not be wrong to keep them 
till I have parted from him for the last time. 
Then I will burn them all, and my love with 
them—and wear the ashes on my heart always.” 

Marmuring such wild words as these, Pauline 
flung herself down on her couch, and, exhausted- 
by the fierce strife of contending emotions, sob- 
bed herself to sleep. 

And Pauline dreamed. 

It seemed to her that her bridal dxy had come, 
and that she stood in her mother’s chamber,’te- 
fore the mirror, arraying herself for the altar. A 
dress of shining satin and exquisite lace fell about 
her in rich folds — costly gifts were scattered 
around, and a casket of magnificent jewels was 
open before her. She dreamed that as she was 
trying to clasp a bracelet on herarm, her mother 
glided in, looking just as she remembered her in 
the last sickness—so sweet amd pale—drew ngar, 
and with her own white fingers #@¥iennd the 
pearls. Pauline dreamed that she felt no terror 
nor surprise, but was glad and gratefal for her 
mother’s presence. At length all was finished, 
save the bridal wreath and veil—but, as Pauline 
was lifting the circlet of delicate orange-blossoms, 
to place it on her brow, her mother said, solemnly, 
“Stay, my daughter—I have brought youa wreath, 
befitting far better a marriage such as yours!” 

The bride looked at the wreath that her mother 
held, and saw that it was of cypress ! 

With a low cry, Pauline awoke. The taper 
sbe had left burning on her desk had gone out, 
and the moonlight was flooding the chamber. A 
fresh night wind was sweeping the curtains to and 
fro, aud swaying the vines against the casement— 
all else was still. Yet Pauline knew that her 
mother had been there, and brought that dream! 

She rose—went to her desk, and finding by the 
moonlight the letter which she had written to 
Luigi Elliot, she tore it intvu small fragments and 
scattered it on the floor. She then laid herself 
quietly down, crossed her hands on her breast, 
thanked God, and slept. 

In the morning, Pauline Preston wrote to Mr. 
Elliot a letter longer than the one of the night 
previous, but of far different import, It was one 
that saved his pride while it disappointed his 
hope—that exalted his passionate love into an 
almost adoring reverence. Not all in vain were 
his suffering and Pauline’s fiery trial, if his un- 
chastened, worldly heart had thus been taught 
one sentiment of genuine respect for woman. 
Pauline remained quietly at home that day— 
feeling more pain from the decision she had been 
called upon to make than she allowed to appear. 
She had indeed’ been cruelly tempted at every 
weak point in her charaeter, and she was now 
suffering from the spiritual lassitude which often 
follows struggles like these. As she was sitting 
alone in her room, at twilight, another letter was 
brought in. She took it mechanically, but her dull 
eye brightened and her cold cheek flushed as she 
saw that it was from Ernest. Hastily lighting a 
lamp, and flinging herself into her mother’s chair, 
she read : 

“Dearest Pavuuine: 

“T can no longer keep silence—I must tell you, 
though so abruptly, and in words whose meaning 
you cannot mistake, that which my eyes should 
long since have betrayed. JI Jove you, Pauline— 
love you, not alone with the love of a tutor and 
friend—not with a brother’s love; but with all 
the devotion and tenderness of my heart—with 
the utmost passion of my soul. 

“I cannot look back and behold when this love 
began—it seems to me to have had no beginning, 
as it can have no end. From early boyhood to 
manhood, it has kept even pace with my spirit— 
has ‘grown with my growth, and strengthened 
with my strength ’—ay, more than this, has be- 
come stronger, and dearer, and deeper than my 
life. 

“] should have spoken long since, but from the 
fear that my love might stand in the way of your 
better fortune—and oh, Pauline, 80 purely and 
unselfishly have I loved you, ever, that | could 
have made my heart a stepping-stone for you to 
happiness and honor. But since I have heard 
those rumors of your engagement, I have been 
conscious that pride was the strongest motive of 
my silence, and that I can crush. This love which 
I have so striven to shut away from you, and 
hide in my deepest heart, is yours, your heritage 
and just desert, and I have no right to withhold 
it from you, even though you may lightly value 
the possession. $ 

“1 I have spoken too late, vainly spoken, my 
heart may break, but it will bless you still, for in 
loving you, it has been lifted nearer Heaven and 
filled with deeper blessings than the world can 
give. I go from, you soon—whether to be laid 
beneath a stranger soil, or to return with renew- 
ed health, God alone knows. 

“ And now, farewell. If we mayemert no more, 
as we have met, do not I pray you utterly forget 
our past, with its pleasant companionship, its 
,and its music. And oh, Pauline, in the 
ptide and happiness of another love, will you not 


To the Editors of the Cumberland Presbyterian: 


ery, as published in a late number of your paper, 
some resolutions in reference to the anti-slavery 
meeting held at the Bethel Meeting-House on the 
15th of last January, which demand some atten- 
tion. And.asI took an. active part in the trans- 
actions of said meeting, that duty devolves upon 
myself, probably, as much as any one else. 


Presbytery say, in substance, that in consequence 
of the Baltimore Sun and other papers having no- 
ticed the proceedings of the Bethel meeting, they 
feel themselves called upon to set the world right 
in reference to the views of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church on the subject of slavery. 


ticed our proceedings should goad those prudent 
ministers and elders of the Union Presbytery up 
to the discharge of a painful duty, I know not— 
probably that paper being published in a slave 
State awakened their fears. 


thorized that Presbytery to speak for the whole 
Church on this important subject? I grant to 
them the right to express their own views ; but for 
a few obscure ministers and elders in Fayette 
county, probably not a dozen, all told, to take it 
upon themselves to speak for the whole Church, 
is in my opinion a grand piece of presumption. 


meeting with attempting 
slavery.” l-inquire, is it no concern of ours how 
our brethren treat negroes? Have we no right to 
express our views of the moral character of the 
institution of slavery? ‘The lan of the 
Union vovndty imp 

that we have no right to speax against this peculiar | man 
institution. I 
a strong smell of Popery. Whenever the Church 
shall take the ground that T have no right to in- 
vestigate any institution connected 
and to ex 
I shall. 


lutions. Th 
meddle with t 


WHOLE NO. 230. 





for which my soul besieges Heaven with ceaseless 
implorings ? 
“ May God himself minister with his abundant 
love to @ nature so wide and strong in the grasp 
of its affections—to @ heart so proud and high, 
and yet so tender, so child-like, so fearfully sen- 
sitive as yours, Ernest.” 
When Pauline kad read and re-read the above 
letter, kissed it, and hid it near her heart, she 
flung a veil over her head, and with oneof her 
true, blessed impulses, walked straight across the 
common, to the house of Mrs. St. John. 
The evening was warm, and she found the 
doors open. No one was in the parlor, and the 
lamps were not yet lit. She passed on into the 
little library, Ernest’s own room, where stood his 
piano, where hung his few favorite pictures, and 
shone in the dim light busts of the poets and 
small copies of rare works of art. Ernest himself 
was sitting by the window, alone, gazing dream- 
ingly out into the clear, bright night. He did 
not hear Pauline’s soft step as she glided to his 
side, where leaning against his chair, she looked 
down upon him. His delicate hands where clasp- 
ed together, and Pauline saw in the moonlight 
tears on the long lashes of his sad, brown eyes. 
She laid her hand on his forehead so gently that 
he hardly started as he looked up—she bent and 
kissed his eyes, with all their tears, and while he 
was silent with joy and wonderment, she said— 
“ Thus, Ernest, I answer your letter! I will 
go with you to Cuba, if you will take me—take 
this heart with all its waywardness, its faults, its 
follies, and oh, Ernest, with all its Jove!” 
She said no more, for a lover’s first kiss of pure, 
unutterable joy strangled her words—she said no 
more for many minutes, for her face was laid 
against the heart of Ernest, and her own tears 
were flowing fast. Ab, what deep thankfulness 
filled her soul—what repentance for all past er- 
rors—what a delicious sense of safety—what a 
rest was there of heart on heart—what a close, 
and perfect, and holy union of the spirit ! 
At length, she raised her head and murmur- 
ed— 
“You will not die, Ernest? You surely will 
not die?” 
“ How can I die, beloved, bound thus to life!” 





Pauline went with Ernest, her husband, to 
Cuba, that autumn. By the next June they re- 
turned—Ernest perfectly restored to health ; and 
Pauline — ah, could you have seen her then, 
you would have said that the wide earth did not 
contain a happier or a prouder wife. 
One evening, soon after their return, they were 
together in Ernest’s little library, the very air of 
which seemed sweet, and sacred with the associa- 
tions of their love and betrothal. 
Pauline was seated at the piano—her husband 
was bending over her, and both were singing. As 
the last notes of one of the heart-searching songs 
of Burns died away, Pauline, looking up with a 
smile, said— : 
“There was a time, Ernest, when I thought 
there was no music in the world like your voice; 
but I have heard sweeter, even from you.” 
“ Ah, indeed! where, and when?” 

“Here, Ernest, when | first leaned my head 
against your breast, and listened to the full, fast 
beating of your heart.” 
“The sound was music to you, dearest, because 
it kept time to God’s own highest melody—love.” 





For the National Era. 


BE NOT FORGETFUL TO ENTERTAIN STRAN- 
GERS. 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. M. H. AND SISTERS, 





BY MRS, ANNIE JONES CHRISMAN, 
Turn, my Lord, the Patriarch cried, 
In my tent awhile abide, 

While upon the arid way 

Falls the noon tide’s burning ray, 
Till the evening’s dewy close 

Cools the parching plains—repose : 
From yon deep and gushing spring, 
Freshest water I will bring, 

And a morsel of my bread, 

Will, for your refreshment, spread : 
Such constraint was not withstood, 
Angels tasted mortal food. 

And when Jesus came to earth, 

For the soul’s unmeasured worth, 
While he tabernacled here, 

Ere he paid the ransom dear, 

Said, an act of kindness done 

To the humblest, lowliest one, 

If through love to his great name, 
Was, as done to him, the same. 
There are little ones below, 

Whom the Saviour well doth know, 
Deep in many a wooded glen, 
Where are few abodes of men, 
Blooming as the wild flowers bloom, 
Shedding like them rich perfaume— 
Is that fragrance only there, 
Wasted on the silent air, 

Blessing none, but only given 
As a living prayer to Heaven ? 

No: that wilderness is graced, 
To the traveller o’er its waste ; 

It is graced by woman's eye, 

And her gentle ministry ; 

By her words and by her smile, 
Which so well can care beguile. 
Thus, as forest blossoms fling 

Sweets upon the zephyr’s wing, 
Which, borne far away, imparts 
Pleasure oft to weary hearts— 

So, the tale of kindness given, 

Free as genial dews from Heaven, 

Glads the minds of ail who hear, 

As of those who felt the cheer, 

And, to those who bless, there comes 
Blessings back to hearts and homes; 

And for bread to strangers given, 
Living bread comes down from Heaven. 


Valley Forge, Feb. 9, 1851. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE UNION PRESBYTERY. 








I noticed in the minutes of the Union Presbyt- 


In those resolutions the members of the Union 


Why the fact of the Baltimore Sun having no- 


But in the next place I would inquire, who au- 


They also charge the brethren of the Bethel 


to “meddle with negro 


ry’s resolutions 


ne that these 


resolutions have 


my honeat convicti hn Amen 
press convictions of the 

God to deliver me. frora the Church. 
But this is not the worst feature in their reso- 
also charge us with attempting to)’ 
“ Fugitive Slave Law” Now, Iv 








let mine sometimes come to you 98 & siill bene- 
or descend upon you in that perfect peace 
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confess that.I feel. 
that ministers and 


this was the first case that had occurred, he and 
the other jurors who signed the address desired 
to express their detestation of the manner in 
which the jury act had been framed, and con- 
cluded by saying that the leaders of the Govern- 
ment would not like to sit in public with half a 
dozen such men as Tilley. 


such gratuitous indignity, and who are his assail- 
ants? I have made inquiry, and find that Mr. 
Tilley is a very respectable citizen of Toronto, 
owning a large property, consisting of rows of 
houses, who is a kind and considerate landlord, 
and who, from his standing as a man of wealth, 
should have been placed on the grand, rather than 
the petit, jury. 


while I was there a cause was called, and Tilley 
was one of the jury. So far as dress and appear- 
ance went, he had the advantage of several of 
those who were associated with him; and as to 
complexion, he would not compare unfavorably 
with those around him. With referenceto looks, 
therefore, and I think I may add intelligence also, 
the other “jurors of our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen” had little to apprehend on the score of 
being associated with a colored man. 


in itself than the idea of “ amalgamation ” arising 
from the introduction of one into a jury-box? 
And what renders it still more absurd is the fact 
that it has already made considerable progress in 
this community, where intermarriage between the 
two races is not at all uncommon, even among? 
parties holding respectable positions in society. 


unjust in this opposition to Tilley on the part of 
the jury on account of his color, but it is un-Eng- 
lish ; for nowhere is the African race treated with 
more respect than in the mother country, and | 
have met with very interesting and pretty women 
who were married to colored men in England. 


respectability and trust under the Government ; 
and at Barbadoes, those whose standing in society 
in point of wealth and respectability entitle them 
to that distinction are, with their wives and 
daughters, received, and entertained at Govern- 
ment. house, by the representative of the sover- 
eign. Inthe neighboring province of Nova Sco 

tia, colored men have for years sat on juries; and 
I have repeatedly seen one who escaped from his 
master at the South during the 
war, who married a white wife, and has amassed 
a handsome property there, tai? his place among 
far more respectable-looking men than I saw in 
thé petit jury-box in Toronto. 


laws of this country invest every British subject, 

fern th th e protection, and guarant 
them the sam , : 

os tite the enjoyment of the same rights? If 

they sow the seed broadcast over the field, does 

not the earth yield her increase, the same genial 

showers contribute to its growth, and the same 


vivi 
i eiaed that strewed it was that of a white | P 


children of the colored population, and are their 
minds more obtuse than that of the white child, 
or are they less capable of being instructed? Does 
learning revolt from them because of the color of | 
their skin? And lastly, are they not the same 











should so far forget themselves as 
lind prejudices to lead them to 






make a at is without the slightest foun- 
dation in rp The resolutions of the Bethel 
meeting do ention the Fugitive Law !—they 
do not even allude to it ; apd, go far as my mem- 


ory serves me, that law was not mentioned in all 
the discussion on that occasion. How the Union 
Presbytery will answer to injured Christianity 
for this conduct, ! know not. Will they plead 
ignorance, or will they say the “ Baltimore Sun” 
betrayed them into this error? How they are to 
escape on the latter ground, I cannot see, since 
the proceedings of the Bethel meeting were pub- 
lished in the Camberland Presbyterian, ard com- 
mented on at length by one of the editors, and 
both of these editors are members of that Presbyt- 
ery, and were present, at least at its opening. 

In the next resolution, they indirectly charge 
us with attempting “to obstract the laws of the 
land” And yet we neither mentioned nor al- 
luded to that “law recently passed, as many be- 
lieved, in accordance with the Constitution of the 
United States,” as they denominate it. What 
think you of this, kind reader? Now, I will tel) 
you what I think about these resolutions. | think 
it would have saved the credit of Christianity, and 
the honor of the Union Presbytery, if they had 
adjourned and went home, before they passed these 
silly and false resolutions. Lastly, the applica- 
tion they make of the golden rule brings to my 
mind the application made of a passage of Scrip- 
ture by a certain individual, when he wished the 
Saviour to throw himself down from the pinnacle 
of the Temple. Liserty. 
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CANADIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fugitive Slaves and Colored Population in Upper Can- 
ada—Illiberality of a Petit Jury—Great Western 
Railroad—Slaves ia the Lunatic Asylum. 

Toronto, May 13, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

In my last letter, 1 alluded to the number of 
fugitive slaves who are constantly arriving from 
the other side of the Lake; and it is my in- 
tention, as soon as I am in possession of sufficient 
data, to forward an account of the actual condi- 
tion and prospects of the colored population in 
this Province. In the mean time, I-would state 
that there is in Upper Canada what is called the 
“Elgin Association, for the social and moral im. 
provement of colored people,” which has pur- 
chased a block, consisting of nine thousand acres 
of land, in the township of Raleigh, on the shores 
of Lake Erie, about fifty miles from Detroit, 
which is divided into lots of fifty acres each, and 
sold to actual colored settlers of approved moral 
character; one-third of which is stated to have 
been already taken up, and a church and school- 
house been established for the benefit of settlers 
there. 
The County of York Assizes are at present 
being held here, one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court presiding, in the absence of the Chief Jus- 
tice, who, I believe, is on a visit at his daughter’s, 
who is married in Virginia. On Tuesday last, 
the following document was handed in to the 
court, signed by nineteen of the petit jury, who, 
it seems, were highly indignant at the swearing 
in of a colored person on the preceding day ; and 
as it is perfectly unique, and will enable the read. 
er to form some estimate of the literary attain- 
ments of this sapient body—to say nothing of the 
contracted minds of those who thus committed 
themselves—I herewith transcribe it for perusal: 
“To the Hon. J. B. Macaulay, Chief Justice of 
Her Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas: We, the 
undersigned petitioners, summoned to attend the 
Assizes now being held in the city of Toronto, 
would respectfully suggest to your lordship the 
propriety of dismissing one of the jurors, viz: 
Thomas Tilley. The time has scracely arrived 
in Canada when amalgamation of colors is requi- 
site, especially as there are sufficient white men 
ready and willing to serve their country.” 
In the afternoon, the judge acknowledged the 
receipt of this extraordinary missive, a parallel 
to which is not to be found in the legal proceed- 
ings of any country, I presume. And instead of 
reading these men a lecture for their intolerance, 
he quietly, but pointedly, remarked that he did 
not possess any arbitrary jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter, the new law requiring municipal authorities 
to furnish the sheriffs with lists of persons quali- 
fied to act as jurors, from which the panel must 
be drawn. 
One of the jurors upon this remarked, that as 
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In Upper Canada alone there were, according 
to the last census, taken in 1848, 5,469 colored 
persons—3,016 males, 2,453 females—showing an 
increase during the preceding six years of twen- 
ty-five per cent. ; and at the present time I should 
suppote there are from eight to ten thousand, and 
the number is rapidly increasing. If any of these 
are indicted for an offence, they have a right ‘om, 
be tried by a jury of their peers; yet how is thi 

to be effected, if those are excluded by the dictum 
of a returning officer from the jury-box? And 
the judge did wrong in stating to the jury last 
Wednesday that “the municipal authorities are 
the only parties in whom is vested tiona 
power with regard to the selecti juries,” 
as the effect of such a declaration ot only 
calculated $6 mislead, but to confirm those who 
addressed the court in their intolerant views and 
prejudice 

But if the judge has not spoken out as he should 
have done, neither has the public press, the pro- 
eeedjngs in court having been inserted without 
note or comment. Even the Globe, whose editor 
is one of the leadersof theanti-slavery movement, 
has preserved a studied silence. And it was not 
till to-day that any animadversion on the subject 
has appeared, and that from the pen of a private 
individual, whose communication I enclose. 

The municipality of Bertie, opposite Buffalo, 
have subscribed $40,000 towards the construction 
of a railroad from the latter city to Brantford, 
about twenty miles from Hamilton, and a branch 
line of about ten miles would connect it with the 
Great Western railway, which has been com- 
menced from Hamilton to the river Detroit. 
American capital will doubtless flow in to com- 
plete the Brantford line, as the object is to divert 
a portion of the traffic through the State of New 
York, which would doubtless otherwise find its 
way to Hamilton, thence through Lake Ontario 
to Oswego and Ogdensburg or Montreal, and 
thence to Portland or Boston. 

There seems to be but little probability of the 
railroad from Toronto to Gengian Bay being un- 
dertaken, as there is little probability of the sum 
of £30,000, which is required, being subscribed 
in this city. A requisition is to be presented to 
the mayor for calling a public meeting to consider 
the best means of effecting this object, but which 
probably will not be attended with any satisfac- 
tory result. The Great Western Company have 
got the start of the Northern Railroad Asaocia- 
tion ; and as Port Saunia, at the foot of Lake Hu- 
ron, is open earlier in the spring, and is free from 
ice later in the autumn, this will afford the for- 
mer a still greater advantage, and it will be the 
greatest favorite with American capitalists. 

It appears that the unfavorable impression made 
on my mind, as to the arrangement of the insane, 
during my receut visit. to the asylum, was not 
much out of the way, if at all incorrect, as there 
have been eleven deaths in that establishment 
during the last two months; and a series of 
charges have been brought against the medical 
superinteadent, which are to be made the subject 
of inquiry before the commissioners of that insti- 
tution. 

The treatment of the insane, wherever they 
may be placed, being a subject of universal inter- 
est, and one that enlists the warmest sympathies 
of humanity; and as publicity given elsewhere, 
with reference to the manner in which the Lu- 
natic Asylum here has been managed since its 
establishment in 1843, may produce the best re- 
sults, I shall give a condensed statement taken 
from a correspondence which was called for by 
the House of Assembly in 1849. 

Until that year a building had been temporari- 
ly provided, and the institution was and is, un- 
der the superintendence of a Board of Commis- 
sioners, consisting of twelve commissioners, three 
of whom were to constitute a quorum; and from 
its first establishment down to December, 1848, 
when Dr. Park was discharged, there was a con- 
stant altercation between the successive medical 
superintendents—five, I think, in number—and 
the commissioners, chiefly owing to their deter- 
mination to employ a keeper who was given to 
intoxication, and who had been guilty of harsh 
and improper treatment of patienta committed to 
his charge, and generally because the superin- 
tendent wished to discharge nurses and keepers 
whom he considered as unfit for those situations, 
but whom the Board—or rather a pertion of 
them—wished to retain. The result of this in- 
terference, as might reasonably be supposed, was 
the subsequent insubordination of the steward 
and matron towards the superintendent, and the 
general absence of a salutary discipline through- 
out every department of the institution, injurious 
to the welfare of its unfortunate inmates. 


Some idea may be formed of the total disregard 
of those wholesome regulations which are so es- 
sential to the restraint and comfort of the insane, 
when it is stated that one of the superintendents, 
on taking charge, found that wine and spirituous 
and fermented liquors, and even tobacco, were 
supplied the patients in the greatest abundance— 
that he had to apply for clothing for twenty of 
the inmates, who were perfectly naked, and were 
locked up in cells on that account, in a manner 
highly injurious to health. The use of the for- 
mer articles he prohibited, and extended his pro- 
hibition to the keepers and nurses ; but which the 
commissioners refused to sanction, on the ground 
that their use was permitted to the cooks and 
washerwomen ! 
The cells in which the patients were confined 
were sixteen feet long by eleven wide, in each of 
which sometimes no less than four females were 
confired, the only means of ventilation being a 
narrow aperture—four and a half inches wide— 
and this in the month of August, when the weath- 
er here is as warm as it is in Washington. Such 
treatment, the doctor very properly remarked, 
“was at variance with the known humanity of 
the public,” incompatible with the enjoyment 
of health, and might be fatal to the lives of the 
inmates. 
He also found that the attic where sixty or 
seventy of the insane were kept was full of filth, 
that had been allowed to accumulate for months, 
the stench arising from which was intolerable ; the 
cells, he says, were fearfally worse, and unfit for 
the habitation of human beings. There were 
also no baths or arrangement for cleaning the pa- 
tients; and, as might be expected from such a 
state of things, the beds and bedsteads were fall 
of vermin ; restless patients were kept for days 
and nights together locked up in cells, to save the 
keepers the trouble of taking care of tiem. 
And all this was permitted under the surveil- 
lance of a Board, consisting of twelve persons of 
respectability, among whom were three clergy- 
men, who seem to have been more intent in 
thwarting the medical officers in charge of the 
establishment than in following the dictates of 
Nhumanity. Eventually, to such a pitch of insub- 
ordination had the institution arrived, that on one 
occasion in particular four of the keepers attempt- 
ed forcibly to convey one of the patients to the 
cells, even while the saperintendent was in the 
building, and the Board of Commissioners was 
actually sitting. The former, on hearing the out- 
ery, ordered him to be released; and the unfortu- 
aate man, on being assured of his protection, ir- 
mediately became docile, and undressed himself 
and went to bed. » 
The doctor, finding himself thusinterfered with 
in the discharge of his arduous and delicate du- 
ties, threatened at one time to apply to the magis- 
tracy ‘and police of the city for the preservation 
of order and the maintenance of his authority, 
and ultimately made a complaint, to the Governor 
General. This produced a report, drawn up by 
two of the clergymen, who seem throughout to 
have taken a very active part in the proceedings 
of the commissioners, and whose temper displayed 
in that document will be appreciated when we find 
the Committee of the Executive Council, to whom 
the subject was referred by His Excellency, de- 
scribing the language which they had used to- 
wards the medical superintendent as “being in- 
discreet, and couched in terms unnecessary 38 ro- 
spects the party to whom it w.s applied, and 
objectionable as to the quarter to which it was 
addressed.” 
The report of this committee was characterized 
by much moderation and good sense, in which 
they condemned the force used by the keepers 
towards frantic patients, censured the conduct of 
the servants, and intimated that unless they man- 
ifested proper deference towards the medical su- 
periatendent, and were more peaceful in their 
behaviour towards each other, the commissioners 
would find it necessary to substitute an entire 
neThe resalt was a tender of resignation on the 
art. of the Board, ig pe tanoeet oo 
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xp Subscribers about to renew their subscrip- 
tions will please look at the following : 
Terms—two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 


a Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
doliars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 





ip “A Lerrsr To Hon. Henry Cray.”—We 
found i of our pigeon-holes, the other day, 
& man t of sixteen pages, under this title, 


When or whence it came, we knownot. It is 
well written, and we should like ‘tgpknow who 
sent it, and when it was sent. How it got mislaid, 


or overlooked, is a mystery to us. 


Mrs. Stowe’s New Srory.—The first chapter 
will appear next week. 





Correction.—Printers are fallible. Last week, 
in Grace Greenwod’s story, the hero was de- 
scribed in type as having “a remarkable natural 
countenance.’ This was certainly a “remark- 
able? description. The manuscript read, plainly 
enough—“a remarkably mature countenance.” 





Errata—lIn “ Dora’s Children) first column 
for “a vain glory,” read, “a vain glorying.” For 
« on her eyes,” read, “in her eyes.” For “ athlete,” 
read “athlete.” 
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SEVENTH CENSUS-NEXT APPORTIONMENT. 


The Republic furnishes a table of representa- 
tive population, prepared, it says, at the Census 
Bureau, from statistics sufficiently accurate. 

From this it appears that the entire free popu- 
lation of the free States is 13,533,328; slave 
States, 6,393,757; slaves of the former, 119; of 
the latter, 3,176,783. Representative population 
of the free States, 13,533,399 ; of the slave States, 
8,299,226. The population of the Territories is 
stated to be as follows: 





Minnesota -  s- - + 6,192 
New Mexico - . . - 61,632 
Oregon - - - : - 20,000 
Utah - - - = = 25,000 
112,824 
District of Columbia— 

Free - - - 48 000 

S - - 3,687 
ete —— 51,687 
Total - - - > 164,511 


Including this, we have the following summary: 
White population - - 19,668,736 


Free colored - - - 419,173 
Slaves - - - 3,175,589 
Total - - -  - 23,267,498 


‘The representative population is 21,832,625. 

As the number of representatives under the 
apportionment law of last Congress, is fixed at 
233, the ratio of apportionment will be 93,702.2. 
We find in the Republic a calculation of the num- 


ber of representatives to which each State will be 
os: Fraction. Present 
al. No. 


Maine - - - 6 ~ 7 
New Hampshir - 3 - 4 
Vermont - - - 3 - 4 
Massachusetts - - 10 1 10 
Rhode Island - - 1 1 2 
Connecticut. - - 3 1 4 
New York - - ~-82 1 34 
New Jersey - - 5 = 5 
Pennsylvania - - 24 1 24 
Michigan - - 5 - 3 
Ohio - ~ - 21 - 21 
Indiana - - - 10 1 10 
Illinois - - ~ 9 - 
Wisconsin - - 3 - 3 
lowa - - . 2 - 2 
California - - 2 - 2 

Total free States - 145 - 142 
Delaware - - . 0 1 1 
Maryland - - 5 1 6 
Virginia - - - 13 ~ 15 
North Carolina - 8 - 9 
South Carolina . 5 - 7 
Georgia - - - 7 1 8 
Alabama - - - 6 1 7 
Florida - - . 0 1 1 
Louisiana - - - 4 - 4 
Texas - - - 1 1 2 
Mississippi - - 4 - 4 
Arkansas - - ~ 2 - 1 
‘Tennessee - - 9 1 11 
Kentucky - - 9 4 10 
Missouri - - - 6 1 5 

Total slave States- 88 - 91 


(In the footings up are included the representa- 
tives to which some of the States are entitled to 
by their fractions ) 

The free States gain thiee under the new ap- 
portionment, the slave States lose three. The 
majority of the former in the House, at present, 
is 51; under the new apportionment it will be 57. 

The number of representatives (233) fixed by 
the new law is tco small. Ina Republic so ex- 
tended and populous as the United States, the 
more numerous the representatives, the better 
will the People’s interests be cared for, the more 
faithfully will their judgments be executed—pro- 
vided the number be not so large as to interfere 
with due dispatch of business. The House of 
Representatives in Massachusetts numbers about 
four hundred members ; the House of Commons 
in England, five or six hundred ; the Assembly of 
France, eight or nine hundred. We have yet to 
learn that the House at Washington transacts its 
business with less confusion, more method, more 
deliberation, more promptitude than any of these 
Jarge legislative bodies. On the contrary, as it 
regards good order and the dispatch of business, 
it is probably inferior to them. 

An attentive observer of the proceedings of the 
House will soon learn that the disorder and de- 
Jay of public business, by which recent sessions 
have been characterized, have oriignated in causes 
having no relation to its numerical force. 

In the first place, its rules have become so mul- 
tifarious and complicated, as to obstruct, rather 
than facilitate proceedings. Nothing is more 
common than to waste a whole sitting in quarrel- 
ing about a trifling point of order. A new 
member, whatever his abilities, finds himself, for 
thefirst session or two, almost disqualified for 
any efficient action, through ignorance of the 
obscure, vexatious code by which he is embar- 
yassed whenever he attempts to make a motion. 

Another obstruction gvows out of conflicting 
interests in relation to slavery. The Slave Pow- 
er, ever jealous of the growing politica) power of 
the non-slaveholders, seeks, at whatever cost, to 
establish its ascendency in the organization and 
action of the House. The result is often a pro- 
tracted struggle for the mastery, which, though 
rendered necessary by the aggressive designs of 

Slavery, and though vitally important, delays, 
unavoidably, ordinary legislation. We all re- 
collect the struggle in the beginning of last Con- 
gress, in which one month was consumed before 
the House could accomplish itsmere organization. 
Again: It has happened twice, within a short 
period, that the Administration was 
hy © mority ofthe one, ‘The result was that 
_ 98 many obstructions were thrown in its way as 


the majority coul* venture upon, without abso-_ 
. _}or he will not expend his best energies on his 





respect, the Senate, limited as it is in numbers, is 
no less guilty than the House. Both houses 
might easily have disposed of the necessary legis- 
lation, without delay—but the object was, to maxe 
speeches and motions, extort declarations and. 
votes, which could be used to make or change 
votes among the People. 

These are the causes why the House of Rep- 
resentatives is not a better working body ; and it 
is obvious at once that they are not to be remedied 
| by any change in the number of representatives. 
If nothing then is to be gained in this way, by 
reducing the number, on what ground can the 
act of the last Congress be justified ? 

Its policy was anti-Democratic 
spirit of Democracy requires ent of 
representation to as great an compat- 
ible with the orderly and proper transaction of 
the public business, Within this limit, the more 
numerous the representatives, the more satisfac- 
torily will the constituency be represented. Be- 
sides, in a large legislative body, there will be 
leas chance of corruption and combination under 
the influence of class interests, selfish cliques, 
reckless factions, Executive patronage. Such a 
House will be more independent in all respects 
than a smaller body. There is another considera- 
tion which ought to have commended itself to the 
representatives of the free States. Thay have had 
a majority of forty-nine; but, could only twenty- 
five of these be persuaded, bribed, or intimidated, 
on any question at issue between Freedom and 
Slavery, the slaveholders would carry the day. 
We all know what has taken place. The requisite 
number has been converted, and Slavery has tri- 
umphed. Now, suppose the majority of the free 
State Representatives had been a hundred, in- 
stead of forty nine, it would have been necessary 
to corrupt fifty-one instead of twenty-five—a work 
which could hardly have been accomplished. 

The smaller the number of members, the 
smaller the absolute majority of the free States, 
and the more easily can it be changed.. The 
larger the number, the greater the absolute ma- 
jority, and the more inaccessible it becomes. Not- 
withstanding the much greater increase of the 
population of the free, than that of the slave 
States, under the operation of the new law re- 
ducing the number of representatives to 233, the 
free States add only six to their absolute majority 
power in the House. 

Now, suppose the number had been fixed at 
300—a number quite too small to represent the 
views and interests of twenty-four millions of 
people—the ratio of representation would then 
have been 72,775; and this would have given 114 
representatives to the slave States, 187 to the 
free—a majority of 73 for the latter, or 22 more 
than it is now. Such a majority would, in all 
probability, have proved impregnable against the 
insidious influences of Slavery. 

And yet the new law, which prevents, as far as 
it is possible to do, the increase of the political 
power of the free States in proportion to the in- 
crease of their population, originated with Mr. 
Vinton, a representative from a free State, and 
could not have been carried without the votes of a 
large number of non-slaveholding representatives. 
Were these men blind, or did they deliberately 
betray the interests of their constituents ? 

Thus it has ever been: The interests of 
Slavery have been intentionally or ignorantly 
subserved by the representatives of freemen and 
free labor. 
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WASHINGTON A PLACE OF SUMMER RESORT. 


One result of the prosperous condition of our 

country, is seen in the steady acquisition of wealth 

by individuals engaged in agriculture, commerce, 

and manafactures. And through such acquisition, 

the number is rapidly increasing of those per- 

sons and families who have the wherewith, 

during the heat of the summer season, to indulge 

in the luxury of green trees, grassy plains, grav- 

elled walks and healthful waters, at the different 

mineral springs which are now fitted up with buil- 

dings &c.,for the reception and accommodation of 
visiters. 

Heretofore Washington city has been known 

chiefly as a place of winter resort, where congre- 

gated, during the sessions of congress, ambitious 

mammas with pretty daughters, empty heads de- 

sirous of “ making a dash,” with iuil pockets 

able to “stand the racket ”—political aspirants, 

party managers, office-seekers, and applicants 

of all sorts for Government employment. But 
hereafter, if we are not greatly mistaken as to the 
evident signs, the national metropolis will be 
known as a summer resort, with fascinations sur- 
passed by those of few, if any, watering places in 
the country. Even now, the fine springs in and 
nedr the city, the excellence of the meats, fruits, 
and vegetables of this region, the extreme beauty 
of the grounds around the Capitol and at the 
Southern front of the President’s Hoase, the air- 
iness and picturesqueness of the Georgetown 
Heights, and the long reaches and green curves of 
the Potomac river, the finely undulating character 
of the country for many miles around, with its al- 
most unequalled drives and continual succession of 
beautiful views, to say nothing of the easy access- 
ibility from this place of Mount Vernon, Fort 
Washington, Alexandria, Annapolis, the moun- 
tains of Virginia, and other points of interest, 
make the Summer in Washington as attractive as it 
can be rendered at almost any other locality. 

But after the lapse of a few years, thie attract- 
iveness will be wonderfully increased, by the com- 
pletion of improvements now either projected or 
under way. One of these is the magnificent 
Water Works, to be commenced perhaps next 
year, which will supply every dwelling an abun- 
dance of purest water, keep the dust laid in the 
dryest weather, and fill the parks with unfailing 
fountains. Another, is the proper planting and 
laying out of the Public Grounds, which, when 
done, will surpass, in beauty and extent, the public 
grounds of any other city on this continent. 

These thoughts have been suggested anew, since 
our last issue, by the intro@uction of the excellent 
Band from the Navy Yard, at the grounds of the 
Capitol and the President’s House. On Wed- 
nesday evening last they performed at the former 
place, and on Saturday evening at the latter. A 
very large congregation of officials, residents, and 
strangers, was present on each occasion, and en- 
joyed the music and accessories very much, The 
seame was beautiful, e either place, and we con- 
gratulate our citizens, and also visiters, that there 
is to be a repetition of it every Wednesday and 
Saturday evening during the summer. * 





AMERICAN EMIGRANTS T0 THE WEST INDIES. 


The London Anti-Slavery Reporter publishes a 
report from Lord Grey, on the introduction of 
labor into the British West Indies. The report 
insists strongly upon the policy of encouraging 
the immigration into the colonies of colored peo- 
ple from the United States, “In general,” it re- 
marks, ‘‘they are trained laborers, accustomed to 
the usages of civilized society, and speaking the 
language” of the colonies; and their introduc- 
tion would involve no heavy expense. The au- 
thor of the report adds, that since his circular 
despatch of last October, (lately referred to in the 
Era,) he has obtained farther information, which 
tends to.confirm his opinion, that if proper ar- 
rangements were adopted, a large number of col- 
ored people in the United States might be in- 
duced io settle in the Colonies. 

He thinks private enterprise alone ought to be 
enlisted in the undertaking. The project of con- 
tracts of labor for three years, 80 as to secure 
from loss employers who should engage to pay the 
expenses of emigrants, he wisely discountenan- 
ces. Such a policy would be especially distaste- 
fal_to American colored people. You must allow 
the laborerto get the best wages in the market, 


" Bat he: would legalize contracts, by which 
the emigrant would give his note of hand to re- 


F BY rire mierda advanced to epa- 


him to immigrate. We think even this kind 


‘of contract should be so guarded as not to hold 
| the immigrant to any other responsibility than 





As to restricting his locomotion till the note lave 
‘been paid, the laborer would feel pretty much as 


‘the debtor on limits, 


There is but one'way of turning the tide of 
colored immigration to the West Indies. The 
owners of estates there, and all interested in the 
prosperity of the Colonies, must make a settle- 
ment there desirable, and make it appear desirable, 
to the colored people of this country. They must 
show them that they can earn good wages by 
going thither, that they can readily acquire prop- 
erty if industrious, that they will stand in all 
respects upon an equality with the people of all 
classes already settled there, that no avenue of 
preferment will be closed against them—in a 
word, that they will greatly better their condition 
by removal. Let them understand all this, as 
well as the poor German, or Irishman, or English- 
man understands that he is to be the gainer by 
coming to this country ; and many of them will then 
try the experiment of emigration. We learn by 
one of the California papers, that some of our 
colored people are contemplating the establish- 
ment sf a settlement in the lower part of that 
State. Success to the endeavor, should it be 
made. And there is no reason why they should 
overlook the British West Indies. We hope to 
see them everywhere emulating the whites in en- 
terprise and efforts at self-improvement. 





DR. GARDINER SPRING AND ST. PAUL.* 


This work, being a series of lectures on the 
Great Facts and Moral Lessons revealed to man- 
kind in the Scriptures, appears in two well-print- 
ed and well-bound volumes. Its general scope 
may be understood from a glance at the table of 
contents: God’s First Work, The First Man, 
The: First Woman, The First Marriage, The 
First Sabbath, The First Revolt in Heaven, Tho 
First Deceiver, Man’s First Sin, The First Inter- 
view between God and Man, The First Promise, 
The First Deist, The First Act of Discriminat- 
ing Grace, The First Death, The First Example 
of Patriarchal Piety, The First Definition of Hu- 
man Sinfulness, The First Announced Withdraw- 
ment of the Spirit, The First National Curse, 
The First Youthful Patriarch Going from Home, 
The First Instance of Wrestiing with the An- 
gel of the Covenant, The First Rebuke of a Dy- 
ing Father, The First Rebellion in the Hebrew 
Commonwealth. 

The author, without being very profound or 
original, has presented in a clear and concise 
style, and according to a method adapted to the 
popular apprehension, “the great facts and moral 
lessons” of the Bible, accompanied with many 
just reflections and felicitous illustrations. We 
wish we could stop here, for to us it is more 
agreeable to praise than to condemn; but we are 
coastrained to say that the last chapter of the 
book is enough to damn the whole, though its 
author may probably be saved “as by fire.” 

The text of this chapter is, “ The First Rebel- 
lion in the Hebrew Commonwealth,” on which 
we have a dissertation concerning Civil Govern- 
ment, its origin, sanction, and obligations—the 
relations of rulers and ruled—the American Uni- 
on, Law, Order, Anarchy, Revolution, the Slave- 
Catching Law, Slavery, and kindred topics that 
have lately agitated the Public. The reverend 
gentleman is ultra orthodox, ultra conservative, 
ultra servile. Were he in England, he would 
adore “our most gracious Sovereign, Queen Vic- 
toria ””—in Austria, he would pronounce a bene- 
diction on the head of Metternich—in Russia, 
he would find Scriptural warrant for the knout. 
He lays down the broad, unqualified proposi- 
tion, that Civil Government is a Divine Ordi- 
nance, no matter what its origin, nature, or form, 
and that obedience to the Powers that Be, what- 
ever they are, is always a duty; and he enlarges 
on this subject with a kind of passionate fondness, 
as if he thought servility to rulers the most noble 
trait in the character of the ruled. Yet, he ad- 
mits that Human Law may require what is sin- 
fal, or forbid the performance of a religious act ; 
and that disobedience in that case becomes the 
duty of the individual. This concession is made 
with evident reluctance, and he proceeds imme- 
diately to qualify and restrict it with so many 
conditions, concerning the fallibility of conscience, 
the reverence due to authority, the distrust a man 
should feel when opposing his judgment against 
that of the many, quite as well informed and con- 
scientious as himself, that it amounts to very lit- 
tle. He also admits the right of revolution, but 
manifests extreme anxiety to make this, practi- 
cally, a nullity; for revolution, he says, ought 
never to be attempted, unless the nation is agreed, 
as one man, that the evil to be redressed is worth 
the hazards, and requires the intervention of a 
revolution. 

It is impossible to see how he can justify even 
these two admissions, limited as they are, for 
the proposition with which he starts, is, as we 
said, unqualified. Listen: 

“The doctrine of the New Testament is, that 
‘there is no Power but of God,’ that the powers 
that be are ordained of God;’ and that ‘human 
Government is an ordinance of God? * * All 
Government in all the varied social relations rests 
upon the same basis ; it is of divine right. * * * 
The Scriptures inculcate the doctrine, that that 
which constitutes the Government is the Govern- 
ment which is in actual possession of the civil 
authority ; ‘the rowers that se.’ They may 
come into power by the election of the People, by 
hereditary right, by ancient usage, by statute, by the 
nomination of their predecessors, by last will and tes- 
tament, or even by conquest and usurpation; but so 
long as they are ‘the powers that be) they consti- 
tute the divinely authorized Government. * * * 
The reigning prince may have adopted the most 
unwarrantable means for coming into power; 
but when the power is once confirmed and estab- 
lished in his hands, whether the people have been 
constrained to acknowledge his supremacy by 
circumvention on his part, or bad policy on their 
own ; by his foree, or their disunion and effemi- 


nacy, the Government he exercises is the real 
Government.” 


This reverend politician, it will be observed, 
believes in the divine right of kings. A miserable 
imbecile ascends the throne in virtue of heredi- 
tary descent: he reigns by divine right—he is a 
God’s vicegerent! He is assassinated by a daring 
adventurer, who by secret poison and open butch- 
ery clears all obstructions from his path, and 
leaps into the vacant throne—and he, too, reigns 
by divine right—he is God’s vicegerent! Rome 
looked up meekly from the ashes of her conflagra- 
tion, into the face of Nero, God’s anointed, and 
could do no less than exclaim, “thy will be 
done!” In Nicholas, che usurper, Poland beholds 
God’s minister, divinely appointed to destroy her 
nationality. Kossuth is a rebel against God, and 
the Austrian despot is divinely authorized to ex- 
ile or poison him, just as may conduce to the or- 
der of his empire. Nicholas, Joseph, the Pope, 
are God’s anointed; Kosciusko, Kossuth, Mazzi- 
ni, are God’s accursed ! 

The doctrine, as taught by Dr. Spring, is un- 
qualified: No matter whether the Government 
actually existing, be by election of the People, 
hereditary title, usurpation, or conquest ; no mat- 
ter whether a democracy, an aristocracy, a limit- 
ed or absolute monarchy ; no matter whether its 
action be just or unjust, liberal or oppressive, 
humane or savage; it exists by divine right, is of 
God, is God’s minister. This is the naked propo- 
sition; and now we suy, if it be true, his admis- 
sion of the right of the individual to disobey when 
he thinks the laws require him to do wrong, and 
of the right of revolution, is utterly untenable. 
What ! disobey, resist a Government instituted 
by God, and authorized by him to execute his will! 
Whence such a right? “A sheriff,’ the Doctor 
tells us, “no less than a King, acts by a divine 
commission.” [fgo, clearly I am @ rebel against 
God, if I disobey or resist either. If either at- 
tefapt to enforce what is really wrong, let him 
settle the matter with his Principal—my duty is 
implicit obedience, inasmuch as he bears the di- 
vinecommission. If 1 do wrong under his mandate, 
he must bear.the responsibility, not I. If the 
Divine Being delegate his authority over me, to 
another, I am to Obey the delegated authority, 
whatever it may enjoin. Hence, disobedience to 
law from conscientious motives, or revolution, is 
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always simple rebellion against divine authority. 
To attempt to revolutionize Human Government 
is no better than was the attempt of Satan to 
overturn the throne of God. ’ 

This is the inevitable consequence of the doc- 
trine of this American Teacher of the divine right 
of all Government. 

But, he isan Americe1—at least we presume 
he is born in this countr, —and he is constrained 
by a deference to American Institutions to admit 
the right of revolution, and the right of individ- 
ual disobedience to laws requiring a wrong, or for- 
bidding a moral duty. This admission is fatal to 
his servile doctrine, for it necessarily implies that 
some Governments may exist without divine right, 
without God’s sanction. 

Certainly, we, in these latter days, have no 
more right to overturn “the Powers that Be,” if 
of God, than the Hebrew had to overturn the 
Government of Man: both alike being of God- 
Our claim to destroy an existing Government 
necessarily involves the assumption that it is not 
“of God,” not “of divine right.” 

We are wearied and disgusted with hearing 
St. Paul quoted in support of every abomination. 
No man inspired or uninspired has been more 
miserably libelled by his commentators. When- 
ever an advocate of matrimonial despotism, or 
plantation slavery, or absolutism, or oppression 
of any form would strengehen himself by a holy 
alliance, he flies to the epistles of Paul. Paul 
enjoined obedience to the “ powers that be”—Paul 
enjoined submission upon slaves, and sent back 
runaways—Paul suffered not a woman to speak 
or teach, and fold ‘her that her business was to 
obey her-husband. They garble what he said, 
take advantage of the peouliar style he had of 
enforcing the claims of some great principle, in 
danger of being disregarded, without accompany- 
ing his lessons at the time with qualifications to 
guard them against abuse, and use his words to 
enforce doctrines which, if alive now, he would 
pronounce “ damnable heresies.” 

Here is the sum and substance of ail his teach- 
ing respecting civil Government : 

‘Let every soul be subject to the higher pow- 
ers. For there is no power but of God: the pow- 
ers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordi- 
nance of God; and they that resist shall receive 
to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil., Wilt thou 
then not be afraid of the power ?—do that which 
is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same; 
for he is the minister of God to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be thou afraid ; 
for he beareth not the sword in vain: for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath 
upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
needs be subject not only for wrath, but for con- 
science sake. For, for this cause, pay ye tribute 
also; for they are God’s ministers attending con- 
tinually upon this very thing. Render therefore 
to all their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due ; 
custom to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; hon- 
or to whom honor.” 

If we are allowed to exercise our common sense 
in regard to this teaching, we see nothing in it 
unreasonable, nothing that can sustain such doc- 
trine as that put forth by Dr. Spring. 

Human Government results from the laws of 
Human Nature, which is the offspring of God. 
Hence, like family Government, it is “of God.” 
St. Paul teaches precisely this—nothing more. 
It follows, that subjection or subordination is the 
duty of those living under it. We all believe 
this, and Paul teaches nothing more. The agents 
or administrators of the Government are a terror 
to evil doers, but ministers of good to those who do 
well. This is the true theory of Human Govern- 
ment—and Paul teaches nothing more. We are 
to submit to the laws, not only from fear of their 
penalties, but for conscience’ sake—for the sake 
of maintaining peace and order, which are es_ 
sential to Human Progress. This Paul teaches, 
and nothing more. We are to render to all their 
dues—paramount obedience to God, obedience 
to Haman Government—and Paul teaches noth- 
ing more than thig, Because he lays down gene- 
ral principles in general terms, it does not follow 
that they a¥e to be understood as unlimited and 
unqualified. In Hebrews, he enjoins obedience to 
spiritual guides, in stronger terms than he uses 
to enforce subjection to Civil Rulers: but will 
any Protestant argue from this the infallible au- 
thority of the dlergy, and the duty of implicit 
obedience in the laity? So, too, he enjoins obe- 
dience to parents, but to what extent is obedience 
to be carried? Does the obligation vary in de- 
gree with different ages? Is the man of twenty- 
one to obey as the child of ten, or the married, 
independent man as the youth unmarried and 
under his parent’s roof? What puppets these 
divines would make of us? Are we to use our 
common sense in everything but in reading the 
Scriptures ? 

If we read St. Paul as we read other authors, 
keeping in view his leading ideas, his general 
principles, the scope of his teachings, we shall 
find nothing in his conservatism conflicting with 
true progress. But, could Dr. Spring succeed in 
demonstrating the contrary of this, we tell him 
plainly that we should take an appeal from Paul 
to his master, Christ Jesus, at whose feet we 
would ever sit in reverent humility. From his 
lips never fell a word which the most learned 
perverters of God’s truth could torture into the 
support of Oppression, or the debasement of Per- 
sonal Freedom. 

We shall not extend our remarks, but the read- 
er will not be surprised to learn that the man who 
can maintain the divine right of kings, does not 
hesitate in the same chapter to justify slavery as 
a Scriptural relation, to sustain the Fugitive 
Law, and to bespatter St. Paul with praise be- 
cause he sent back the “ fugitive slave,” Onesi- 


mus! 
PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, (N.°8.) 


This ecclesiastical body has been lately in ses- 
sion at Utica, New York. Twenty synods were 
represented, including six from the South. The 
following officers were elected : 

Rev. Albert Barnes, Moderator, 

Rev. Edward F. Hatfield, D. D., Stated Clerk. 

Rey. Eliphalet W. Gilbert, D. D., Permanent 


Clerk. 

Rev. Samuel M. Hopkins, Temporary Clerk. 

The next meeting of the Assembly is to be held 
in this place, in May, 1852. 

The Slavery Question was freely discussed in 
connection witha report from the Committee of 
Bills and Overtures on several measures respect- 
ing Slavery and the Fugitive law. This report 
having been slightly amended, was finally adopt- 
ed, with but three dissenting voices. 

The following is the report of the committee as 
finally adopted by the Assembly : 

“ The Committe on Bills and Overtures report 
overture No. 1, memorials, &c., on the subject of 
slavery, one from the Presbytery of Grand river, 
one from the Presbytery of Chicago, and, as con- 
nected with the same general subject, a resolution 
of the Presbytery of Belvidere, and a letter from 
the Western Presbyterian church of Palmyra, 
with questions touching the Fugitive Slave law; 
and also from the church in Trumansburg, New 
York, on the subject of the Colonization Society, 
The memorials are few in number, (four in all,) 
kind’ in spirit, and decorous in matter, and no 
doubt conscientious in origin. The committee 
have carefally read and considered these docu- 
meats, and unanimously and cordially to 
the following result: That the Assembly have 
reason to be thankful to Divine Providence for 
the wisdom and prudence vouchsafed to the last 
Assembly, in coming to conclusions on this vexed 
question which have so generally met with the 
acquiescence of the church at this crisis ; and that 
it seems obviously our privilege and duty at the 
present session to leave the whole subject as it 
was placed by that action, without further agita- 
tion, and to devote our time to other subjects 
which demand attention, always ering that God 
would hasten on the day of unive freedom 
throughout the land and world.” 

The last sentence (from “ and to devote”) is the 
only addition or amendment tothe original report 
of the committee. It was accepted by the commit- 
tee at the suggeBtion of Rev. 1.8. Hitchoock, of 
Ohio. a 

The Utica Daily Gazette formally announces 
that President Fillmore and Attorney General 
Crittenden markedly congratulated some of the 
Convention on this result, and had no doubt it 





tlemen must have been greatly refreshed and 
strengthened by the opinion of these high author- 
ities in spiritual matters. It is delightful to wit- 
ness the tender solicitude with which our most 
gracious President and his Secretaries watch over 
the interests of both Church and State ! 


——< 


UR. SUMNER, THE ORGANS, AND THE UNION. 


The Washington organs give themselves un- 
necessary trouble respecting Charles Sumner. 
He is neither a party-Whig, nor a party-Demo- 
crat, but an independent, intelligent, honest man, 
who will speak and vote as shall seem to him 
right. ° 

A letter from him to the Free Soil District 
Committee of Cambridge, Massachusetts, de- 
clining an invitation to canvass Palfrey’s district, 
has provoked the wrath of the press in this place: 
why, we cannot understand, as it is a very 
harmless affair. But the organs are extremely 
nervous, and the merest Gite puts them out of 
tune. Mr. Sumner writes as follows: 

“Boston, May 20, 1851. 

“My Dear Sir: I am sorry to be obliged to 
decline your invitation. It is not in my power 
to mingle actively in the canvass which now in- 
terests so warmly all the friends of freedom ; but, 
though my voice may not be heard, my heart wil! 
be with you. 

“T trust yg will be spared to secure the 
election of Mr. Palfrey, the very able, honest, 
and inflexible candidate of our party. His char- 
acter commands the admiration of all; it should 
command their votes also. No person familiar 
with the public sentiment among us—out of cer- 
tain streets in Boston—can doubt that, whatever 
may bethe professions of politicians, his well known 
opinions on the vital question of the day find a 
r in the bosoms of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the good people of this Commonwealth. 
His triumph, with that of Mr. Rantoul in the adjoin- 
ing district, will go far to consolidate the opposition 
in Massachusetts against the existing Whig National 
Administration. 

“Such men, while serving the Union loyally, 
and in the spirit of the Fathers, will never forget 
the true principles of the Constitution, according 
to which freedom, and not slavery, is national, 
while slavery, and nct freedom, is sectional. 

Ever faithfully yours, 
“Cuar._es SuMNER. 
“ Dr. Este Howe, Chairman of the Free 
Soil District Committee, Cambridge.” 

The Republic with its usual pointlessness and 
impertinence talks of the “drivelling egotism” 
of the letter. The National Intelligencer, which, 
of its “ own free will, and with a feeling of some- 
thing like gratification,” published his letter of 
acceptance, being “induced todo so by the na- 
tionality of its tone,” remarks that the letter to 
Doctor Howe is “ of so different a character” as 
to satisfy it that it “really did misapprehend the 
professions of the former letter.” The Southern 
Press, which regarded the letter of acceptance as 
sounding like a pledge “of adhesion to the Ad- 
ministration,” thinks the author of it has “ tacked 
in this second letter.” 

If the most sensible men were not capable of 
uttering the most foolish things, we should be 
tempted to regard some of the commentators on 
Mr. Sumner as non compos. In the name of com- 
mon sense, what conflict of sentiment is there be- 
tween the two letters ? 

“T accept it,” said Mr. Sumner, “as the ser- 
vant of the Union, bound to study and maintain, 
with equal patriotic care, the interests of all parts 
of our country ; to discountenance every effort to 
loosen any of those ties by which our fellowship 
of States is held in fraternal company ; and to op- 
pose all sectionalism, whether it appear in uncon- 
stitutional efforts by the North to carry so great 
a boon as freedom into the Slave States, or in un- 
constitutional efforts by the South, aided by North- 
ern allies, to carry the sectional evil of slavery 
into the free States; or in whatsoever efforts it 
may make to extend the sectional domination of 
slavery over the National Government.” 

And in the last letter he says of Palfrey— 


“ His triumph, with that of Mr. Rantoul in the 

adjoining district, will go far to consolidate the 

sition in Massachusetts against the existing Whig 
ational Administration. 

“ Sach men, while serving the Union loyally, and 
in the Loma of the Fathers, will never forget the true 
principles of the Constitution, according to which 
freedom, and not slavery, is national, while slavery, 
and not freedom, is sectional.” 


Very well—Mr. Sumner regards the present 
Administration as a sectional one—controlled by, 
and subserving the policy of, the sectional evil of 
slavery. If this be an error of judgment, why do 
not “the organs” correct it? But no matter 
whether an error or not, Mr. Sumner believes it, 
and his desire “to consolidate the opposition in 
Massachusetts” against the Administration, is 
therefore perfectly consistent with the “ profes- 
sions of his former letter.” 

Mr. Sumner in his former letter declared his 
opposition to unconstitutional efforts to extend 
Freedom into the slave States, or the sectional evi) 
of slavery into the free States, or its domination 
over the Federal Government; and in his last let- 
ter he announces that Freedom is national, and 
Slavery is sectional. The two declarations are 
entirely harmonious; nor is the latter either a 
qualification or an explanation of the former. Is 
Freedom national, that is, the great interest of 
all the States? Then he alone is a sound Union 
man, who will maintain it. Is Slavery sectional, 
that is, an interest confined to one section? Then 
he alone is a sound Union man, who regards and 
treats it as such—and he is an enemy to the 
Union, who would seek”or countenance the ex- 
tension of its “domination over the National 
Government.” 

The Southern Press, whose name and policy 
stamp it as bigotedly “ sectional,” commends these 
definitions of Mr. Sumner to the Southern Peo- 
ple: 

“¢ Narionas, means ‘ Norrnern ’—‘Section- 
aL” means ‘Sourners.’ How pithy, yet how 
pointed! How lucid an exposition of the recip- 
rocal rights and duties of the citizens of the two 
sections, of the right of aggression on the one 
pro an the duty of ‘acquiescence’ on the 
other. 


The Press in this brief paragraph impliedly 
affirms that Freedom is the Interest of the North, 
Slavery, the sole Interest of the South. If it be 
right, not only is Mr. Sumner a sectional states- 
man, but it is impossible that there can be any 
national one. For, if Freedom be merely a North- 
ern Interest, and Slavery be the great Interest of 
the South, partier and Politicians must be section- 
al, because they must be for or against one or the 
other. 

Mr. Sumner assumes that Freedom is “ nation- 
al.” So itis. By the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, by the Federal Constitution, by the funda- 
mental principles of Democracy, by the condition 
and wants of all sections of the country, it is 
made the National Interest. Hence, it is the 
duty of the Federal Government to maintain it 
everywhere within its jurisdiction, and to preserve 
itself free from the influence of any opposing In- 
terest or Principle. But it does not follow that 
it has a right to attempt the establishment of 
Freedom beyond its jurisdiction—in other words, 
by “ unconstitutional efforts,” attempt “to carry 
so great a boon as Freedom into the slave States.” 

People will yet learn that the anti-slavery 
principles of such men es Chase, Sumner and 
Rantoul are the true principles of the Federal 
Constitution, consistent with State rights, antag- 
onistic to Consolidation, and not only in harmony 
with, but absolutely necessary to, the maintenance 
of the Federal Union. 

We shall not permit such papers as the Repub- 
lic and New York Herald, and such politicians as 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Cass, to read us out of the 
great Union party. They have just as much 
right to claim a monopoly of God’s free air, and 
charge him who inhales it with stealing theiz 
property, as to set up a title of exclusive right 
and ‘devotion to the Union. Their pretension 
is about as decent, as would be the claim of some 
upstart sect in Christendom, to be the sole repos- 
itory and representative of Christianity. We 
do not question their attachment to the Union. 
Heaven knows that they, have no cause to dislike 
‘it. Men are not apt to scuttle the ship that bears 
them and'their fortunes. It is no great virtue in 
| them to praise what they live by. We have not 

the same personal reasons for devotion to the 
Union, but still we have always thought so much 








would be widely beneficial, The reverend gen- 


$ 


of it, that not even ite lavish bestowal of favors 





upon euch as they has weakened our regard for 
ity 

But expressing regard for the Union is steal- 
ing their thunder, forsooth! We do not like it 
well enough to steal it. It is without the electric 
spark—it is all stage-thunder—we would no 
more think of stealing it, than of stealing the 
tawdry apparel of a mimic King Lear. 

These mouthing devotees to the Union remind 
one of the Pharisees of old who loved to pray 
standing in the Synagogue, and at the corners of 
the .treets, that they might be seen of men. We 
repeat-—we do not question their devotion to the 
Union, only they would turn it to good account. 
Godliness is not the less to their taste because it 
is great gain—indecd the uncharitable suspect 
their burning zeal to be kindled by this reflec- 
tion. 

We have made up our minds to abide by and 
in the Union, notwithstanding the crowd of noisy 
patriots that are singing hosannas to it. It is 
the only ark that we can see which promises to 
live above the waters, so that it will be wise on 
the whole to make the best of the strange crea- 
tures, of every sort, gathered together within it. 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


This society held its annual meeting at Syra- 
cuse, New York, on the 7th. Officers: W. L. 
Garrison, President; S. H. Gay, Corresponding 
Secretary; Francis Jackson, Treasurer. The 
meetings continued through three days, and were 
attended by Gerrit Smith, William Goodell, and 
others holding similar opinions. The society con- 
demns all political action, ander the Federal Con- 
stitution, which it regards as intrinsically wicked, 
and seeks therefore to overthrow. Mr. Smith and 
his friends hold the Constitution to be an anti- 
slavery instrument, and urge political action 
under it as a duty. The subject was discussed 
with great spirit towards the close of the session, 
the largest latitude of opinion being allowed. 
Frederic Douglas, editor of the North Star, who, 
until lately, concurred with Mr. Garrison in his 
views of the Constitution, announced his conver- 
sion to the views of Gerrit Smith, but did not 
wish to be regarded as antagonistic to the Society. 
W. H. Burleigh, who has hitherto been an oppo- 
nent of the society, desired to be considered such 
no longer, although he still entertained the same 
opinions in regard to political action. The meet- 
ing was addressed in a fervid style by George 
Thompson, who was welcomed in a warm speech 
by Gerrit Smith. 

The Society resolved that hereafter it would 
be expedient to hold its anniversaries at different 
points. Various resolutions were passed, of the 
usual character, and the Society adjourned sine 
die, 


SPEECH OF DANIEL WEBSTER, AT BUFFALO. 


Mr. Webster addressed the People of Br falo, 
on the 22d, in a long speech, which occupies a lit- 
tle more than four columns of abominably minute 
type, in the New York Tribune. 

After a few preliminary remarks, he explained 
the object of the Union Meetings, of which so 
much had been said. The question at all these 
meetings was, not whether they would stay in the 
the Union themselves, but whether they would 
insist upon the Constitution being so adminis- 
tered-as to permit the people of the South to re- 
main. 

From this topic, he passed to a history of the 
Constitution—the circumstances which led to its 
formation, and its purposes—and, in this connec- 
tion, he enlarged upon the Fugitive Clause, and 
the imperative duty of living up to all its require- 
ments. Having disposed of this topic, he re- 
marked— 

“ Now, gentlemen, that is the main story of the 
Constitution ofthe United States on the question 
of slavery. Gentlemen, I contend, and have 
always contended, that after the adoption of the 
Constitution, any measure of the Government cal- 
culated to bring slave territory into the United 
States, was beyond the power of the Constitution, 
and against its provision. That is my opinion. 
and it has always been my opinion.” 

He proceeded to relieve himself of all respon- 
sibility for the acquisition of Louisiana and 
Florida, by stating that he was out of Congress 
when they were acquired, and he added : 

“My opinion remains unchanged, that it was 
not in the original scope or design of the Consti- 
tution to admit new States out of the foreign ter- 
ritory, and that for one, I never would consent, 
and no matter what may be said at the Syracuse 
Convention, or any other assemblage of insane 
persons, I never would consent that there should 
be one foot of slave territory beyond what the old 
thirteen States had at the time of the formation 
of the Union. Never, never. The man can’t 
show his face to me and say that he can prove that 
I ever departed from that doctrine. He would 
sneak away, and slink away, or hire a mercenary 
to say what an apostate from liberty Daniel Web- 
ster has become. [Laughter and cheers] He 
knows himself to be a hypocrite and falsifier.” 

The warmth of his language seemed to indicate 
a feeling on his part that there is something pe- 
culiarly odious in the policy of Slavery-Exten- 
sion. 

When the question of Texan annexation came 
up, he was in public life, and he calls to mind 
the fact that his voice was raised against that 
measure, at so early a period that he was charged 
with going out of his way, to meet an imaginary 
danger. From his speech on the subject, deliver- 
ed in New York, March, 1832, he quoted the fol- 
lowing extract : 

“Gentlemen, we all see that by whomsoever 
possessed, Texas is likely to be a slaveholding 
country ; and I frankly avow my entire unwilling- 
ness to do anything that shall extend the slavery 
of the African on this continent, or add other 
slaveholding States to the Union. When I said 
that 1 regarded slavery as a great moral and poli- 
tical evil, I only used language that has been adopt- 
ed by distinguished men, themselves citizens of 
slaveholding States. I shall do nothing therefore 
to extend or encourage its further extension. We 
have slavery already among us. The Constitu- 
tion found it among us. It recognized it,and gave 
it solemn guaranties. To the full extent of these 
guaranties we are all bound in honor, in justice, 
and by the Constitution. All the stipulations 
contained in the Constitution,-in favor of the 
slaveholding States which are already in the 
Union, ought to be fulfilled, and, so far as depends 
on me, shall be fulfilled, in the fullness of their 
spirit, and to the exactness of their letter. Slavery, 
as it exists in the States, is beyond the reach of 
Con It is the concern of the States them- 
selves. They have never submitted it to Con- 

, and Congress has noright or power over it. 
f shall concur, therefore, i no act, no measur 
no menace, no indication of purpose, which shal 
interfere, or threaten to interfere, with the exclu- 
sive authority of the several States over the sub- 
ject of slavery, as it exists within their respective 
limits. All this appears to me to be a matter of 
plain and imperative duty. But when we come 
to speak of admitting new States, the subject as- 
sumes @ new and entirely different aspect. Our 
rights and our duties are then both different. The 
free States and all the States are then at liberty 
to accept or reject. When it is proposed to bring 
new members into this political partnership, the 
old members have a a right to say on what terms 
such ners are to come in, and what they are 
to bring along with them. In my opinion, the 
people of the United States will not consent to 
bring in’ new, vastly extensive, and slaveholding 
country, large enough for half a dozen or dozen 
States, into the Union. In my opinion they ought 
not to consent to it.” f 

Mr. Webster, it will be seen, held then, that it 
was the right and duty of Congress to reject new 
States, on the ground of their being slaveholding. 

He proceeded to say that he went to Congress, 
where he lifted up both hands against the annexa- 
tion of Texas; but his opposition was rendered 
unavailing by the votes of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from New York, who are now the most 
vociferous in favor of Free Soil. He exclaimed— 


“ Well, all that I will now say is, that, with the 
blessing of God, I will not now, or hereafter, be- 
fore the country or the world, consent to be num- 
bered among those who introduced new slave 

into the Union. I did all in my power to 


prevent it.” Applause. ; ae 

The Mexican war and Mexican acquisitions 
were the next subject of remark, and here again 
he exhibited himseli as an opponent of the exten- 
sion of slave territory. He saw that the acquisi- 
tion of New Mexico and California was a Southern 
idea—they were desired for slave territory—he 
did not like the policy. He foresaw that a quar- 
relewould arise respecting them—henee, he voted 


—$__— 
against the treaty which brought them into the 
Union. The question of government for them 
coming up, he opposed the Wilmot Proviso be. 
cause it was needless, and irritating to the South 
Nature had protected New Mexico and Utah, the 
character of the population which had rushed to 
Califcrnia, protected that, against slavery. 

In this review, Mr. Webster adroitly omitted 
two things—his stern advocacy of the Wilmot 
Proviso, until the 7th of March 1849, and any al. 
lusion to the fact, that the Compromise, of which 
he is the main supporter, provided for the future 
admission of States out of United States terri. 
tory, without any reference {6 the fact, whether 
they were slaveholding or not. In his speech of 
March 7, 1849, he abandoned the Proviso, which 
he had maintained so earnestly ; and in Support. 
ing the Compromise, he departed from the letter 
and spirit of the closing declaration in the extract 
above, which he quoted from his Texas speech of 
1837, These points, as he overlooked them, we 
tave taken the liberty to present, so as to give 
completeness to his review. 

Mr. Webster referred next to the settlemen; 
of the Texas boundary. Texas was preparing to 
march her troops upon New Mexico—no doubt 
General Taylor would have whipped them and 
dispersed them—but there were several Southern 
States sympathizing with Texas, so that a collic. 
ion would have led immediately to civil war. To 
avoid this, to save fraternal blood, the question 
was settled by Compromise, and he rejoiced at it. 
It was the only means, he verily believed, by 
which civil war could be prevented. 

Here again, he omitted to say, that the Texgs 
Legislature, called by the Governor to ee 
army to send into New Mexico and disposses 
the United States, after all sorts of threatening 
motions and speeches, adjourned without doing 
anything at all, before news of the settlement of 
the boundary question had been received, and 
while as yet no intimation had been given them. 
that the United States would back out from the 
position taken by General Taylor. Very likely 
Mr. Webster really believed that to maintain that 
position would involve civil war. General Taylor 
did not think so, nor did a majority of the People’s 
representatives think so, while he lived. 

The next topic was the Fugitive law. The 
old law, signed by General Washington, was in 
operation fifty years ; nobody objected to it; but. 
it was even less favorable to the fugitive than the 
new. 

“ It answered all the purposes expected from it, 
till about the years 1841 or 1842, when the States 
interfered to make enactments in Opposition to 
it. The law of Congress said that State magis. 
trates might execute the duties of the Jaw. Some 
of the States passed penal enactments involving 
@ penalty on any who executed authority under 
the law. Others of them denied the use of their 
jails to carry the law into effect.” 

This is simply a misstatement. It answered al! 
purposes till the decision of the Supreme Court. 
in the Prigg case, in 1839-’40, by which that part 
of the law imposing upon State magistrates the 
duty to act in fugitive cases, was pronounced un- 
constitutional, and which asserted for the mas- 
ter the right to seize, and bear off his slave. 
wherever he might find him, without any legal 
process whatever. It was only after this decision 
that some of the States passed laws prohibiting 
State officers from acting in fugitive cases, and 
providing more efficient safeguards for the rights 
of their own citizens subjected to the danger of 
being kidnapped. Some of these enactments 
doubtless, withheld facilities for the reclamation 
of slaves, but not one of them violated the Consti- 
tution, or so much of the law of ’93 as was af 
firmed to be Constitutional by the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Webster proceeded— 

“T was not in Congress when the law was pass- 
ed. I was for a proper law. I had, indeed, pro- 
posed a different law. I was of opinion that a sum- 
mary trial by jury might be had, which would sat- 
isfy the prejudices of the People; but I left the 
Senate, and went to another station, before the 
law was passed.” 

Yes, we recollect that at one time, Mr. Web- 
ster did take out of his drawer such a bill, pro- 
posing a summary trial by jury, which he said he 
might offer at the proper time ; but that was all 
he ever said in favor of a jury trial. His great 
influence, early, constantly, and sincerely exerted 
in favor of such a bill, would have probably se- 
cured its passage; but his influence was never 
so exerted. 

After he had gone through his defence of the 
Fugitive Law, he enlarged upon his devotion to 
Liberty, hinting at a contingency which might 
bring him before the People as a candidate for 
high station. 

“ Gentlemen : I have been some time before the 
public. My character is known, my life is before 
the public. I profess to love liberty as much asa"! 
man living ; but I profess to love Awerican lib- 
erty, that liberty which is secured to the country 
by the Constitution under which we live, and ! 
have no great opinion of that liberty whioh goe 
over the restraints of law or of the Constitution 
I hold the Constitution of the United States to be 
the bulwark, the only bulwark of our liberties 
and our national chart. I don’t mean that you 
should become slaves under the Constitution. 
That is not American liberty ; that is not the lib- 
erty of the Union for which our fathers fought— 
that liberty which has given us aright to be known 
and respected all over the world. Gentlemen, let 
me say to you that, as muchas I admire the char- 
acter of the people of Western New York, as much 
as [ wish to retain your good opinion, if you 
would ever place me hereafter in any connection with 
public life, let me tell you now that you must not 
expect from me the sligutest variation, even of 
a hair’s breadth, from the Constitution of the 
United States. (Cries of “ Good! Good ! Good!”) 
Iama Northen man. Iwas born at the North—edi- 
cated at the North— have lived all my days at tl 
North. I know five hundred Northern men to on’ 
Southern man. My sympathies—all my sympathvs, 
my love for liberty, for all mankind, of every color are 
the same as yours. My «fforts, and hopes, in that re 
spect are exactly like yours. I wish to see all men 
free—all men hvppy. Ihave no associations out 0) 
the Nothern States. My people are your people. Ani 
yet I am told sometimes thot I am not a liberty man 
because Iam not a Free-Soil man. [{Laughter.| 

“ What am [? what was I ever? what shall I be 
hereafter, if I would sacrifice, for any considers 
tion, that love of American liberty which has glowe 
in my breast since my infancy, and which I hop mill 
never leave me till I expire ? [Applause.] Gentlemen, 
I regret extremely that slavery exists in the Southern 
States, and that Congress has no power to act upon U- 
But it may be in the dispensation of Providence— 
some remedy may be found for it. But, in the mean- 
time, I hold on to the Constitution of the United 
States; and you need never expect from ™*, 
under any circumstances, that [ shall falter from 
it—that I shall be otherwise than frank and de- 
Cisive. I would not part with my character a4 
man of firmness, and decision, and honor, and 
principle, for all that the world holds. You will 
find me true to the North, because all my sym™p* 
thies are with the North. My affections, ™Y 
children, my hopes, my everything, is with the 
North. But when I stand up before my coustt) 
as one appointed to administer the Constitati 
of the country, by the blessing of God, I will ” 
just. [Great applause.”] - 

Mr. Webster closed his speech with a justific” 
tion of his course announced in his speech of th 
7th March, 1849, end was applauded vehemently 

We have not room for the speech, of which . 
have given a fair outline. It is in Mr. Webster® 
usual commanding style, and affirms no principl® 
repugnant to any of his declarations in the -_ 
rable speech above referred to. But, by ~ 
fully enlarging upon those parts of his pobl ; 
career, in which he has opposed the extension . 
Slavery, and by throwing in many generous 7 
timents in favor of Human Freedom, » sample 4 
which we have given in the last quoted as 
he must have appeared before the People of nic 
falo in a very different light from that in na 
gome two years ago, he appeared to us 17 wet 
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Congress has no power to act upon the evil 1 
States where it exists, remains to be seen. 
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the Editor of the 
“ Monarchists of Paris, at latest dates from 


that quarter, were doing their best to reduce the 
notions of their stiff-necked of all shades of opin- 
jon and preferences, to a common platform. Gui- 
zot is the prime mover in the scheme. His plans 
are vast and chimerical in the extreme. Yet in 
i i t shrowdness—he 
one particular he evinces grea . 
advises that the contemplated revolution ia favor 
of reaction shall not be attempted until all the 
anti-republican parties of the State shall be har- 
monized, so as to atand ready to abide and aid the 
will of the majority of those hating the present 
Government. 

Guizot is now, as he ever was, a dreamer. When 
prime minister, his energies were wasted in at- 
tempts to elucidate points requiring abstract (not 
practical) reasoning to that end. The fact that 
he sets about his present task of reconciling the 
two wings of the Orleanists, (Joinvilleists and Re- 
gentists,) and the two sections of the Legitimists, 
(divine right Absolutists and Constitutional Le- 
gitimists,) and the Imperialists, not only to each 
other personally, but so as to favor the elevation 
of only one clique or wing of themselves, shows 
that he is yet dreamer enough to be undeterred 
by the experience of a Charles. Ee writes that 
he is “convinced that the reéstablishment of 
monarchy is nécessary for the safety of France ;” 
and he holds, that so long as it is not attained, 
“order, which is the security of all interests, will 
not be reéstablished in France.” ‘Though his 
political history is by no means pregnant with in- 
stances of a disposition on his part to pause in 
carrying out a fixed plan, under any circumstan- 
ces, he seems to manifest an abiding common sense, 
I repeat, in this case; for he cautions against 
the idea of efforts (counter-revolutionary) before 
they may surely succeed. He might as well put 
off the time until Doomsday; for each succeed- 
ing hour, as it flits by, is pregnant with some 
event which goes to render the hopes of the Mon- 
archists more hopeless. In truth, Guizot was 
never more than a cold-blooded, philosophical pro- 
fessor or speculator. He is by no means the im- 
pulsive hero which France requires, to lead her 
when in the midst of a revolution. His nice cal- 
culations and his prudential lectures to the Na- 
tional Assembly, though very fine in their place, 
are not the arguments to induce any class of 
Frenchmen to grasp arms to accomplish his ends. 

Though the “Papal aggression” excitement 
in England has ceased for the time being, 
just now the convulsion in the bosom of the 
English Church appears to be at as high, if not 
a higher point, than ever before. I refer here 
to the Puseyite difficulty, which has fairly divi- 
ded the English church into two very nearly 
equal parties; of Puseyites, who denounce the 
Sacramentarians, and Sacramentarians, who com- 
pliment the Puseyites after the same fashion. 
The church clergy seem to agree in but one par- 
ticular, viz: in taking their tithes, and, it may be, 
in a disposition to put down the bishops of the 
rival (Roman) hierarchy. The church laity seem 
to be as sincerely bent on fighting out the church 
quarrel, as their pastors. The point of loudest 
newspaper dispute among them at this moment 
is, whether or not the brazen cross of St. Barna- 
bas shall be restored to the church of that name. 
The Bishop of London, who sides first with one 
faction and then with the other, has at. last deci- 
ded that it shall go up again. That, and the 
wooden cross of Paul’s (Knightsbridge) were re- 
moved by the reforming hands of churchward- 
ens, who are tinctured somewhat with Puritan- 
ism. On the whole, this particular affair forms 
a very fair illustration of the general quarrel in 
the church. It is all about tweedledum and twee- 
dledee. It concerns matters of not the slightest 
importance to man’s social or spiritual well-being. 
By the bye, “the Cross” has had an eventful 
time of it. Prior to the rise of Christianity, it 
was the gibbet of the civilized world. Those 
punished on it were so punished only to add deg- 
radation to their bodily suffering. It was the 
block to which offending slaves were brought—it 
being illegal to punish a Roman citizen upon it. 
Thus, its use added insult to torture, as it were. 
Its redemption from the foulest and blackest asso- 
ciations, may be regarded as one of the greatest 
moral triumphs of Christianity. It now graces 
the sceptre of royalty and the hilt of the war- 
rior’s sword, and it sanctifies the altar and 
churches. The devotee regards the making of 
its sign as a sort of charm, to save him from pun- 
ishment justly his due. Britain banished it cen- 
turies ago; but back it has come, to set church- 
wardens, bishops, curates, &c, by the ears. They 
fall to fighting on seeing it, as the Turks all fell 
a dancing when they heard the sound of the 
magic horn of Oberon. The Puseyites appear to 
hold that its presence inside.of the church is ne- 


cessary to salvation, while the Sacramentists 
who for centuries fourd no fault, with its use out. 
side of church edifices, argue that its presence in 
the interior is desecration, and should be punish- 
ed, without benefit of clergy. 

All this sounds strange, indeed, in the ears of 
the pious in America, where, according to the 
theory of all, it is considered right that congrega- 
tions may have the Cross before théir eyes if they 
please, until they fall into a mesmeric trance. On 
the whole, to judge from this immense amount of 
squabbling in England, of late, over this fanfar- 
onade of Puseyite controversy, Papal ion, 
&c., that country seems to have resolved itself 
into a nation of pragmatical twaddlers, “ dis- 
puting, like monks, over the cut of a cowl,” tn- 
til they have grown not only serious, but savage, 
upon fantastical devices* They are furious 
against Roman Catholicity, because it inculcates 
blind faith: yet in the same breath they den 
the right of private judgment in matters of ‘ure 
discipline to their brothers of the same creed. 

he “mint, anise, and cummin,” is of course at the 
bottom of all.this; for when did any but the 
ignorant of any church quarrel over such mat- 
ters, but that the question of the direction the 
pennies should take, was at the bottom of the 
muss. The placing of candles on the altar (by 
the Puseyites) is denounced as an innovation by 
the Sacramentists. ey are answered very 
properly, that Protestantism, which is itself an 
innovation, cannot stand, except by bowing to the 
Progress of the age, of which it is indeed part and 
parcel—a result. In the time of Edward VI 
there was not @ church in England on whose al. 
tars candles were not burnt. 

From what has occurred there within the last 
two years, it may be safely affirmed that the 
Church of England is not a church. It more 
nearly resembles the boy’s cruel joke of the two 
cats lashed by their tails to a pole, and scratchin 
seettting at each other. It wants the unity of 
ie ~ = worship which are essential to a church. 
pet at a huge worldly corporation, betitled, and 
iteelf oy with pretensions, but full of war within 
The — sAcedly making war on all around it. 
‘heey » ae ha ee 
no man of senga pire Bho 

and education anywhere ; ond, 
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The English church establishes are hedged. 
some three centuries, without Christi “pow 
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it has kept down neither vice, in 

crime. In what case has it infused rN hype 
peace into the Nation’s Council, 80 ag eiedhecie . 
to avert war, or the expenditure of the nation’ 
treasure? Has it ever once preserved the State 
from convulsions or faction? On the contrary 
it has been emphatically the great impediment to 
oe march of civilization, It has not even 


sta 
Progress of Popery, (the bugbear on which speak 


e 

lives.) within its own Saou 

>A Portuguese insurrection ves to ha’ 
been “but a farce. Buh patties seemed to. snove 


to avoid each other. Not a shot has been fired— 
so all the loss on both sides has been of—shoes in 
the mud, in marching and countermarching. Sal- 
danha, who set up for a hero, though he has 
forced himself into office, has become the laugh- 
ing-stock of Europe ; ‘while the Count de Thomar 
has virtual permission to redouble his acts of tyr- 
anny and pests if it pleases him so to do. 
Above, I refer briefly to the condition of things 
in France. I must not close this letter, without 
adverting more at length to that country. All the 
leading Monarchists, except Thiers, have appa- 
rently come into the scheme of Guizot, for placing 
Henry V on the throne, to be suceeeded by the 
Count of Paris—he (Henry) being without issue 
or hope of children. Thiers shrewdly calculates 
that as the chances are ten to one that Henry will 
outlive him, they are likewise ten to one that he 
will never again hold office under a French king 
so placed on the throne. The Republicans recog- 
nise more danger to the existing Government (Re- 
publicanism) from this plot or intrigue of Gui- 
zot’s, than has threatened France since the fall of 
Louis Philippe. The consequence is, that they 
are not only furious, but they are closing their 
rauks, as it were, against the common enemy. 
Louis Napoleon stands in the breach between 
the gladiators, keeping the peace, until, by fair 
constitutional means, one or the other may tri- 
umph. The Republicans of all wings will soon 
be found demanding the reéstablishment of uni- 
versal suffrage, as the surest safeguard for the 
preservation of the present Constitution, or I am 
much mistaken. It seems to be generally believed 
throughout Europe, that the prospect for the re- 
election of Louis Napoleon is excellent. He is 
evidently without any considerable party ; and if 
again elected, will owe his good fortune rather 
to his enemies’ jealousy of each other, than to 
his own popularity. The Monarchists prefer 
him temporarily in power, to having a person at 
the head of the Constitutional Republic, who may 
be expected to labor faithfully to govern strictly 
in republican good faith. On the other hand, the 
Republicans of all shades ‘are well aware that 
there is less danger from him and his party than 
from the election of any one who is avowedly iden- 
tified with the purpose of restoring monarchy in 
France on the first occasion offering. Thus he 
bids fair to be the compromise candidate—the 
available for all. Lucky dog, this Louis Napo- 
leon! His friendly star shines brightly, despite 
the efforts of almost all to put out its light. 
Lisera ist. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


San Francrsco, April 14, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Deak Sir: The other day I saw a copy of your 
paper for the first time in California. This put 
me in mind that I should like to see it oftener. 
Please send it, and I will settle through father. 

I suppose, perhaps, you would like to see what 
my peculiar views of things on this side are, be- 
ing well acquainted with me, and knowing exact- 
ly how much confidence to place in my judgment. 
You know very well that newspapers tell only what 
suits them, and letter-writers vary their accounts 
according to the time of the year, and the state of 
their affairs. Persons with little energy, and less 
means, think California an awful place, and prim 
rectangular men think it worse. It is not half as 
bad, or half as good, as it has been represented. 
Weare not all making fortunes, nor are we all 
savages, thieves, and gamblers. 

As to politics, we import them fresh every 
steamer, and keep just as well read up as east- 
ern publishers wiil let us. By the way, the 
editors of the papers specially made up for Cali- 
fornia, have had remarkable success in keeping 
out pretty much all that is of interest to Califor- 
nia. We want gossip news, and they send us 
worn out tracts, on subjects which are absolutely 





Whig papers here, and one or two Democratic, 
and the editors would fain persuade the people 
that the principles of partyism are rife here, as at 
home. The mass are rather amused at the idea, 
especially as the Constitution forbids the issuing 
of paper mony in any shape, or running the State 
in debt over three hundred thousand dollars, 
without a special vote of the whole State, and a 
tax laid which shall pay it in twenty years; 
which, I take it, pretty much extinguishes Whig 
principles. Some party hacks try to make a noise; 
but they are miserably lacking in fulminating 
powder. We have, occasionally, primary meetings 
and caucuses, which are looked upen as good, 
practical jokes. At alate primary meeting of the 
Democrats, several Whig friends of mine voted, 
just to see how it would seem. As to Free-Soil; 
we have only a few faint intimations, that some 
party or parties, unknown as yet, are going to 
divide the State, and make a slave State of the 
Southern end, but 1 believe the boundary has not 
been definitively fixed. We had a decision the 
other day in favor of the freedom of any slave 
brought into the State, but nobody took any inter- 
= in the matter, excepting the lawyers on either 
side. 

The principal points of discussion in the Legis- 
lature, have been an absurd usury law and a 
divorce bill; the debate on which showed that 
fatuity and grannyism have been imported with 
the rest of human nature ; and a bill to dispose of 
some property, to which they have just as much 
right as you have. The most important thing 
among them, was a petition from John Smith, 
setting forth the evil repute of his name, the fact 
that he was continually receiving letters from 
persons, of whom he knew no more than the man 
in the moon, and that other persons were continu- 
ally in the receipt of letters from his wife, and 
praying, that as the Legislature had changed the 
name of John G. Almondinger, to John G. Almond, 
without providing for the inger, he might be per- 
mitted to adopt the orphan syllables, and be called 
Jonn Smithinger in future. Would you believe 
it? They laid it on the table! The rest of their 
time has been passed in running the State in debt, 
and trying to borrow money to pay the interest. 
Some of the members have amused themselves 
by pugilistic encounters, but whether they intend- 
ed to benefit the State by so doing, does not ap- 
pear, admittance to the State House being free. 

Our city council have taken a safer view of 
matters connected with municipal affairs, and have 
been principally busied in settling contracts to 
their own employers at fat prices, voting them- 
selves big salaries, and getting streets improved 
opposite their own property at public expense. 
To be sure they have run the city a million in 
debt, but they are not candidates for reélection, 
and have nearly all taken tickets in the steamer 
which Sails on the ist. 

In social matters we are improving. Ideas of 
decency begin to loom dimly through the moral 
fog. Churches are uplifting their steeples, and 
sabbath bells, and sabbath choirs are heard. 
Subpoenas and warrants are obeyed, though run- 
ning in English they are unintelligible to the 
majority of our population. It is beginning to be 
considered a crime to shoot an Indian or a Mexi- 
can. Judges are no longer expected to render 
simple justice, but must attend to the technology 
of the codes. Firemen are beginning to show a 
disposition to get up a row now and then. Mer- 
chants are satisfied to grab the profits on consign- 
ments, where they used to pocket the gress amount 
of sales. A large amount of bricks has gone out 
of circulation, and a number of brick houses have 
been put up, which would do honor to any city. 
The number of bricks still afloat would alarm a 
7 of preg ae ieftin 

ur city is a regu 0. sausage, of which 
the French are the siete tases. Irish, English, 
Dutch, Scotch, Spaniards, Chilenos, Mexicans, 
Chinese, Japanese, Malays, Lascars, and Kanakas, 
the various condiments, such as blood, heart, &c. 
Yankees, the brains, with a sufficient quantity 
of Sidney convicts and Bowery shoulder-hitters, 
to pepper the whole to a nicety. The wonderfal 
influx of French, who compose the majority of 
the population of the city, and among whom are 
many women, has had a good effect in producing 
amenity of manners. The women, though not 
all famous for. virtue, are less than the 
Americans of the same class, and being much 
sought after by Yankees, produce some small im- 
provement in those with whom they are con- 
nected. 
Many. table people are bringing their 
families here; and children begin to abound. In 
fact, we are beginning to be very like an Atlantic 
city—only more so. We have longer wharves, 
more ships at anchor, pay higher prices, make 
more money, spend it faster, grade more streets 
in less time, build more houses, burn them oftener, 
see more than can be had, made, seen, or done in 
any other city in the world. 
Gambling has become a set-to between profess- 
ional men. Robberies are becoming systeraatic, 
and notthe primitive bangling affairs of last year. 
Criminals escape punishment if they have money, 
if not, they are sentenced with severity. Some 
People begin to think themselves above others, and 
of the lower orders. etd an 
: indicates a rapid ap 
high order of civilization. 

eantime an unequalled sky smiles, the soft 

rain has clothed the hills in green, flowers have 


bloomed the whole winter, ba: 
its smooth field of ‘bit ioe See indented boy the 
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obsolete here. ‘To be sure there are two or three. 


are carried on to a co 


around us, and where last year the gr'zzly bear 
scowled upon the solitary er, women look 
from cheerful windows at the stage as it thunders 
by, andchildren make the scene merry with their 
sunny looks and pleasant laugh. Another year. 
the cottages of Yankee andl Fossler farmers will 
dot our valleys, we shall be no longer an unfixed 
Delos, but a glorious habitation for freedom, ® 
temple of Themis as well as the realm of Plutus 
Nature has done great things for us. Hille are 
not richer in gold than valleys in capacity. That 
which was a barren waste, clothed only with sparse 
and stunted grass, will yet blossom with roses and 
wave with golden grain. 

But ! am getting rhapsodical—I always do when 
I speak of California—for it seems as if, being the 
last place discovered, it was the best—as Eve was 
the crowning blessing of Eden. An unequalled 
climate, valleys whose beauty is surpassed by their 
richness, and which are unequalled in either, 
mountains and lakes and rivers —all that is 
beautiful in Nature is here. It can never be 
deserted, though the gold is exhausted in her 
ravines, and her mines of gilver refuse their yield 
Enough of this. Goon Bye. 


ce 


CANADIQN CORRESPONDENCE. 


A brief account of the colonial possessions and forti- 
fied places hela by England on this Continent and 
in its vicinity—Opgning of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, 





Toronto, May 21, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

As the withdrawal of the British troops has 
been alluded to by Earl Grey ina dispatch recent- 
ly published, and will probably be soon carried 
into effect, with the exception of those required 
in the principal fortified places, I feel satisfied 
that a brief description of the principal points 
which Great Britain occupies in the western 
hemisphere will not be unacceptable, as furnish- 
ing the most conclusive evidence that that Power 
does not contemplate, even at the most distant 
period, relinquishing the commanding positions 
she holds on this Continent, or places that are 
connected with their defence, 

I shall commence with Bermuda, which Eng- 
land has been steadily fortifying at great expense 
during the last forty years ; and which, aided by 
the coral reefs that surround this group, which is 
situated about four hundred miles distant from 
the nearest point of the coast of the United States, 
may be considered as impregnable, particularly 
while held by a great maritime Power. 

In 1810, Ireland Island, the northwestern of 
these islands, was purchased by the Government 
for a naval arsenal, on which fortifications have 
since been erected to an extent and of a degree of 
strength which would enable it to hold out, even 
were the other and main islands in possession of 
an enemy. 

The selection of this remote part of the Ber- 
mudas, and which, owing to the shoals that ex- 
tend in the western, northern, and easterly di- 
rections, cannot be approached from seaward, was 
very generally condemned by naval men at that 
time, particularly as the Little Sound, as it is 
called, which is situated about the centre of the 
island, and also the land-locked and well-fortified 
harbor of St. Geonge, afforded more secure, so far 
as the winds and waves were concerned, and ac- 
cessible sites. The very circumstance, probably, 
which the far-seeing sagacity of the British Ad- 
miralty considered as anything but recommenda- 
tory. 

To reach Ireland Island, a vessel must pase 
through a narrow and intricate channel at the 
east end of St. George’s, where she would be, in 
the first instance, at the mercy of two very strong 
forts, one commanding the entrance of the har- 
bor, and the other called St. Catherine’s, at the 
northeast point of the island, directly under the 
guns of which a vessel must pass. 

On rounding this point, and arriving at what 
is called the “ North Side,” she must pass within 
the range of shoals that lie to the northward for 
a distance of ten miles, where she would be ex- 
posed during her progress for at least five or six 
miles to the destructive fire of fortifications on 
the island—that on Signal Hill particularly being 
very elevated, and all of them on commanding 
ground ; the last of which, I believe, now nearly 
completed, is called the “Western Redoubt,” on 
which two hundred and fifty convicts are con- 
stantly employed. 

As the hostile vessel proceeded onward, she 
would be encountered by forts equally efficient ; 
and on arriving within a mile or two of the naval 
yard on Ireland Island, would receive the fire of 
the works there ; of the magnitude of which some 
conception may be formed, from the circumstance 
that among the others is a saluting battery of 24 
pounders. 

If we now turn our attention from Bermuda to 
the northward and eastward, we find the island 
of Newfoundland ; important for its seal ar.d cod 
fishery, and its consequent trade with Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Mediterranean. A large portion 
of the south and western parts of the coast of 
which was ceded to France at the close of the last 
war, and also St. Pierre and Miquelon, which 
had been captured at its commencement. 

Newfoundland, which is 380 miles in length, 
varies in breadth from 50 to 300; and, without 
including the indentations of the coast, is 900 
miles in circumference. The seat of Government 
is at St. John’s, the entrance of which harbor is 
well defended. Until within a few years there 
was no representative branch here, and the Gov- 
ernor, since the appointment was made from 
home, with the exception of Sir John Harvey, 
has always been acaptain of the royal navy. For 
a long time Newfoundland was a mere fishing 
settlement, and before any permanent or resident 
Governor was appointed, the inhabitants, with a 
view of inducing captains of vessels to endeavor 
to arrive there early in the spring, constituted 
the first who brought out supplies, the Govern- 
or, till the fleet took their departure for England 
in the autumn. Afterwards the captain of the 
first ship of wax was exofficio such, and eventu- 
ally one was appointed to reside on the island— 
the term being, as in other colonies, four years. 

The southeast extremity of Newfoundland is 
only seventy-three miles from the north point of 

the island of Cape Breton, on the southeast coast 
of which is Louisburg, formerly a French posi- 
tion of immense strength, commanding the en- 
trance in that direction to the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, the possession of which was deemed essen- 
tial to the security of Canada, when it was occu- 
pied by that nation. Its fortifications were con- 
structed in 1780, eight years after its settlement, 
and in 1845 it was taken by a body of troops from 
New England, when the British Government or- 
dered the fortifications to be demolished, and the 
settlement was subsequently deserted. 

Cape Breton from north to south is 110 miles 
long, and about 85 miles broad, and contains a 
remarkable inland sea, called Bras d’or Lake, 


which extends nearly across the island, being 
separated from the Atlantic by an isthmus of 
ninety yards, through which it is proposed to cut a 
canal ; and the Legislature of Nova Scotia, of which 
Province Cape Breton forms a part, have recent- 
ly granted a sum of money for that purpose, thus 
facilitating the means of communication from the 
most distant parts of the island with the main 
land, and which would be exceedingly advanta- 
geous in time of war. 

The strait which separates Nova Scotia proper 
from Cape Breton, the Gut of Canso, is twenty-one 
miles long, and less than three wide, through 
which American vessels proceed annually to the 
southward for the purpose of fishing in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and supplying the inhabitants 
on the east with a few “ notions” in exchange for 
fish, which in reality belongs to the merchant of 
Halifax, who had furnished nets and supplies of 
provisions early in the spring. The consequence 
of which has been that the Provincial Legisla- 
ture, during its last session, adopted measures for 
closing the Gut of Canso against foreign deassla 
it being considered within the Province; by which 


the American fishermen will be to 
outside of Cape Breton, thus saasentiens the length 
and adding to the dangers of the vo 

This island is a valuable ap to the 


British Crown ; the soil is fertile, and it is well 
supplied with lakes and streams ; there is also a 
very thriving agricultual population, and fisheries 
derable extent on the 


northwest part of the island Jersey h 

and wher ther i «lags popaaion of Acadian 
—the. 

ants of the island. : 


The beds of coal in Cape Bretom are inexhaust- 
peony seams of which are from three to eleven 
feet 





hundred and twenty rquaremiles, This mine- 
ral, I believe, first makes its appearance in New- 
foundland, and, passing under the sea, crops out 
it again appears at Pictou, on 
f Nova Scotia, but of a differ- 
quality; again shows itself at 
the head of the Bay of Fundy, and 

ugh New Brunswick, considerable 
quantities being raised at Grand Lake, in the vi- 
cinity of the river St. John, about forty miles 
from its mou There is also, in ction 
with the sea coal in Cape Breto ider- 
able beds of fron ore, which is to be” d in 
great abundance in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, also lead and manganese, and an abundance 
of the finest gypsum. 

On the eastern coast of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and at no great distance to the north- 
ward of Cape Breton, which protects it from the 
fogs so frequent on the coast, is the fertile island 
originally called St. Johns, but at present Prince 
Edward, after the father of Her Majesty. It is 
117 miles from north to south, and having an av- 
erage breadth of about twenty, and was captured 
about the same time as Louisburg, at which pe- 
riod it was called the granary of Canada. But 
lumbering, ship building, and absenteeism have 
since impoverished this fine island ; and neither 
agriculture nor the fisheries are at present prop- 
erly attended to. American fishing vessels fre- 
quent the north coast of the island in great num- 
bers, passing, going and returning, as I before 
stated, through the Gut of Canso. 

Prince Edward Island is generally a level 
country, slightly elevated, however, in the centre; 
its principal harbor is Charlottetown, where is 
the seat of Government; and a company of troops 
is stationed there, which is relieved every spring 
from Halifax. But its fortifications are very in- 
significant, and not worth describing. The island 
formerly formed part of Nova Scotia; and, as has 
been the case with Cape Breton, would be much 
benefited were it reannexed. 

We now return through the Gut of Canso, 
and continue our coarse {8 Halifax, originally 
called by the natives Chebucto, where is one of 
the finest and most capacious harbors in the world, 
at the termination of which, and connected by 
narrow passage—through which a frigate of the 
largest class, and even a line of battle-ship might 
pass—is what is called Bedford Basin, which is 
sufficiently capacious to contain the entire British 
navy. 

At the entrance of the harbor, about five miles 
below the town, on the western side, is a fort 
called York Redoubt, on which is a strong round 
tower. This fort is of great height, the ascent to 
which is by a zigzag road; and as vessels must 
necessarily pass near the fort, the men in the bat- 
teries can look down upon their decks, and the 
guns may be so pointed as to sink them. 

Immediately after passing York Redoubt, it is 
necessary for vessels to keep away to avoid Point 
Pleasant Shoals, which are directly ahead, on the 
point of which name is another fort, with a simi- 
lar stone tower as at York Redoubt; and farther 
up the harbor is George’s Island, with a ship pas- 
sage on either side, on which there is another 
battery and tower; and on the eastern side of the 
harbor, directly opposite, is what is called Fort 
Clarence, where is another stone tower resembling 
the others. So that, an enemy’s vessel approach- 
ing the town would, for at least half an hour, be 
exposed to a cross-fire from these and other minor 
batteries. 

But the crowning work of defence is the cita- 
del. situated on the sumit of a hill, on the side of 
which Halifax is built; to the fire of which a 
vessel would be exposed, before arriving opposite 
George’s Island, and which also defends the town 
on the land side. 

There was, for a number of years, an ordinary 
fort here of considerable strength; but about 
twenty years since, a stone fortification was com- 
menced on a very extensive scale, resembling that 
on Cape Diamond at Quebec, with dry ditches, 
and walls, and bastions of great height and thick- 
ness. Within this fort are capacious barracks, 
magazines, and store-houses, with subterranean 















ssages. 

When this fortification was commenced, it was 
understood that it would occupy twenty years to 
complete it; the plan, however, was kept secret, 
the commanding officer of the Royal Engineers, 
a colonel of that corps, who superintended the 
work alone, being acquainted with the details, 
which his subordinates were daily instructed to 
carry out. 

There isa very extensive glacis around the fort, 
which will embrace the site of the north barracks, 
recently destroyed by fire, and which it was in- 
tended should be taken down in accordance with 
the original plan. No houses or fences are per- 
mitted to be erected in the rear of the citadel, on 
the side leading from the country, where the ap- 
proach is over a narrow neck of land, Halifax 
being situated ona peninsula. -< 

There are usually three regiments in garrison 
at Halifax, with Getachments of artillery, engi- 
neers, and sappers and miners. From one of 
these regiments detachments are detailed to Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward Island, and Annapolis, 
the ancient capital of Nova Scotia, when the prov- 
ince was held by the French; the head quarters 
of the regiment remaining at Halifax. 

And to prove that the Government have no in- 
tention of withdrawing the troops from Halifax, 
where there is the best naval yard out of Eng- 
land, contracts are at present advertized for 
building adequate barracks, a hospital, and com- 
missariat stores and offices, at a place called Fort 
Needham, near the north suburbs of the town, 
which would command and protect the naval yard. 

St. John, New Brunswick, is partially fortified ; 
but, in point of strength, can bear no comparison 
with Halifax—the strong-hold of the lower prov- 
inces, as Quebec is of Canada. At present there 
is one regiment stationed there, and another at 
Fredericton ; and at both places are detachments 
from the royal artillery and engineers. 

As is the case in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, there is but one fortified place of importance 
in Canada, although Kingston, at the head of the 
St. Lawrence, is designated as the other in which 
& garrison is to be kept in future. There are also 
Fort Niagara, at the mouth of that river,and Fort 
Malden at the junction of the River Detroit with 
Lake Erie. I shall therefore devote the remain- 
ing portion of this letter to a brief description of 
the fortifications round Quebec, and which no 
American traveller should omit to visit, when 
making the tour of Canada. 

The citadel of Quebec, which looks down upon 
the lower town and harbor, immediately below it, 
is two hundred feet above the level of the upper 
town, and is reached by a winding road, com- 
manded everywhere by the guns of the different 
bastions. Within the citadel are requisite store- 
houses, magazines, and other buildings, for the 
accommodation of a numerous garrison. 

The works of the citadel occupy about forty 
acres, and the fortifications are continued all 
round that portion of the city, which has already 
been alluded to as the upper town, consisting of 
bastions, connected by lofty curtains of solid ma- 
sonry, and ramparts from twenty-five to thirty 
feet in height, and of about the same thickness 
bristling with cannon; round towers, loop-holed 
walls and massive gates, occurring at certain dis- 
tances in the circumference, by which the entire 
city is defended on the land side. It is protected 
on the other sides by a high walk and parapet, 
based upon the edge of the perpendicular cliff 
called Soult and Matelot, the grand battery 
mounting thirty-two pounders, which commands 
the basin and harbor below. 

The principal avenue between the upper and 
lower town, is under the arch which is called 
Prescott’s gate, by Mountain street. This gate 
is protected on either side by powerful defences, 
and by works which connect it with the Castle of 
St. Louis. 

The extent of the ramparts on the land side, 

from the southwest angle of the citadel to the 
cliff above the river St. Charles, is stated to be 
1837 yards ; within which is a level spot 273 yards 
long, where the guards movat, and do duty at the 
citadel and other public buildings. The circuit 
of the fortifications which enclose the upper town, 
is two and three-quarter miles ; the total ciroum- 
ference outside the ditches, and space reserved by 
Government, on which no houses oan be built, on 
the west side, is about three miles. — 
There are five gates opening in different direc- 
tions to the country, the suburbs, and the lower 
town, through one of which is the road leading 
to the spot, rendered memorable by the death of 
Wolfe, on the plains of Abraham, and in the arms 
of victory; on the left of which, is one of the 
four Martello towers, erected between the St. 
Lawrence and the St. Charles, on which cannon 
are mounted to sweep the plain below ; and which 
are so constructed, that, if taken by an enemy, 
they can be laid in ruins by the shot of the gar- 
riso 


n. 
Within the citadel there are extensive bar- 
racks for the accommodation of a large garrison. 
There are also the artillery barracks near the 
river St. Charles, and there is in the upper part 
of the city, what was formerly the Jesuit’s college, 
which has been long occupied by the troops, three 
stories high, and measuring 224 feet by two hun- 
dred; which contains a garrison library, consist- 
ing of many valuable books and maps. 

f omitted to mention, that @ strong redoubt has 
recently been built in advance of the works facing 
the Plains of Abraham. 

Perhaps I cannot better conclude this imper- 
fect description of the stupendous fortress at 
Quebec, than by repeating an observation made 
by a farmer, belonging to the State of New York, 
who was a passenger with me on board a steam- 
boat a few years since, and who had been permit- 
ted-on the preceding day to view the works. “I 
guess,” said he, “whoever thinks about taking 
that place, had better just go and look at at 
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yes- 
terday, with the usual ceremonies ; and although 


the speech made no reference to any very excit- 
ing sulij-ct, with the exception of a new basis of 
representation, the question of ty of 
trade with the United States and other foreign 
nations, differential duties in favor of imports via 
the St. Liwrence, and the appropriation of the 
clergy revenues in aid of free sch were 
broached in the House of Assembly, and will 
cause animated debates, 

In my next I will describe the ceremony of 
opening the session here, and other particulars 
concerning legislation in the Provinces, its forms 
and etiquette. 8. 


—_——_. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


A History or Grexce. By Dr. Leonard Sohmitz, F. R. 
S. E. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D, C. 

Dr. Schmitz, the author of an admirable Man- 
ual of Roman History, has just put forth a con- 
cise History of Greece, for the use of students 
and those who cannot procure the more elaborate 
works on the subject. It embraces the earliest’ 
times of Greece, and brings down the narrative 

of events to the destruction of Corinth, B.C. 146. 

The purpose of the author seems to be to present 

in a clear, orderly method, the main facts of Gre- 

cian history, and Grecian progress, as ascertained 
by the careful, searching investigations of Bishop 

Thirlwall and Grote. He avails himself of the 

conclusions they have reached, and thus prepares 

the student for appreciating, at more advanced 
stages of his career, the laborious inquiries which 
conducted to them. 

It forms a neat volume of over 500 pages. 





DRALINGS WITH THE INQuisITI0N; or, Papal Rome, her 
Priests, and her Jesuits. With Important Disclosures. 
By Rev. Giacinto Achilli,D. D. Published and for sale 
as above. 


Dr. Achilli, “late Prior and Visiter of the Do- 
minican Order, Head Professor of Theology and 
Vicar of the Master of the Sacred Apostolic Pal- 
ace,” many years ago, inquiring somewhat boldly 
into the mysteries of his faith, began to doubt 
whether his church was all it professed to be. 
Doubt led to further inquiry, and this to in- 
creased doubt, which gradually deepened into 
the conviction that Papal Rome was an A bomina- 
tion. He became a Protestant, and in 1849-50, 
was thrown into the dungeon of the Inquisition 
at Rome, whence he was released through the in- 
terposition of the French. The volume before us 
narrates in graphic style the process of his con- 
version, and deals pungently with the secrets of 
as detestable an institution as ever cursed the 
earth—the Inquisition. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH CASE. 


The suit of Henry L. Bascom and other agents 
of the Methodist Church, South, against George 
Lane and others, Commissioners of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, involving a claim on the 
part of the former to an equitable share of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Book Fund, came 
up for adjudication, Monday 19th, in the United 
States Circuit. Court, New York, before Judges 
Nelson and Betts. 

The case is before the two judges in equity, 
without a jury. Hon. Reverdy Johnson and Mr. 
Daniel Lord appear for plaintiffs, and Messrs- 
Thomas Corwin, Choate, of Boston, and George 
Wood and E. L. Fancher for defence. 

Thomas Ewing being retained in a similar suit 
brought against the property of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the West, is also associated 
in this case, with the counsel for the defendant. 

Monday was devoted to hearing the complaint 
and defence read at length. Tuesday was occu- 
pied chiefly with the reading of various decisions 
bearing upon the case. 

The points upon which the complainants rely 
are as follows: 

“1, The capital arising from the profits of the 
Book Concern was the result of the common la- 
bors of and services of all the members of all the 
conferences. It was not a charitable fund mere- 
ly from donations. It was a fund of earnings, to 
make up the deficiency of compensation for servi- 
ces rendered, and to provide for those who earned 
it when they became incapable of labor, and for 
those who were dependent on them. 

2. It wasdistributed by the annual conferences, 
but belonged in actual right to the beneficiaries, 
and, a8 such, was and is protected by the sixth 
restrictive rule. 

3. The title of the beneficiaries at the time im- 
mediately before the separation of the church into 
two parts was perfect, and it cannot be defeated 
or forfeited without a clear proof of breach of 
condition by the beneficiaries. 

4. Even if a breach of condition by the annual 
conferences by whom the fund was to be distribut- 
ed could forfeit, there has been no forfeiture ; be- 
cause the general conference of 1844 had the 
power to consent to an amicable division of the 
conferences on grave causes touching the general 
efficiency of the church. 

5. The general conference of 1844 did in fact 
and on a proper ground consent to such division 
to take effect immediately, in the choice of the 
Southern conferences, and without any condition. 

6. The general conference of the Church South 
was duly and properly organized according to the 
plan of separation, and is in every respect as 
properly a general conference within its limits as 
the general conference of the Church North. 

7. The beneficiaries of the fund in question, 
therefore, who belonged to the Southern confer- 
ences, did not, by the.mew organization lose any 
rights, nor were they disqualified in any manner 
from claiming their share of the fund; and such 
claim is appropriately made, through the general 
conference South, which succeeds to the place of 
the prior general conference of the whole church. 
8. An account should, therefore, be ordered of 
the proportions of the profits of the Book Con- 
cern, according to the numbers in the minutes of 
1844, and at the same ratio of the profits since. 
Also, the capital of the fund should be decreed 
to be divided in the same way, and paid over to 
the commissioners South, as new trustees, or to 
proper trustees to be appointed by thecourt. The 
profits of the past are to be subject to distribution 
according to the directions of the general confer- 
ence South, whether the fund remain with the 
present trustees or be paid over to new trustees.” 


“There is such a mass of documentary evidence 
to be read in this case that it will probably occupy 
the greater part of the week. No speeches have 
yet been made by the counsel on either side, ex- 
cept the opening address by Mr. Lord, and, as 
there is no jury, there will be very little room for 
eloquence. The court-room, however, continues 
to be crowded with spectators.” 

Wednesday, Mr. Lord opened, and commenced 
his argument for the complainant, and closed the 
following day; when Mr. Fancher opened the 
case for the defence. ; 
Friday, as Mr. Choate was detained at home by 
sickness, the court adjourned the case till Monday. 


THE METHODIST CHURCH CASE. 


The Methodist Church case came up for trial 
on May 26, in New York, in the Supreme Court. 
The Hon. Rufus Choate opened the case, and at 
the commencement looked very feeble, but soon 
rallied and proceeded with his accustomed ability 
and eloquence. He contended, among other points, 
that his clients were trustees of the property in 
dispute for particular purposes connected with 
the Church, and were not authorized to pay over 
any portion to parties not in connection with the 
Church. As the plantiffs therefore were, by their 
own admission, seceders, they had forfeited all 
claim they may have had upon the Corporation 


property. 











PUBLIC MEETING. 
Pursuant to previous notice, a respectable number of the 
citizens of Green, Clark, and Washington townships, Clinton 
county, Ohio, met at Martinsville, on the 25th of April, 1851, 
to remonstrate against the Commiasioners of Clinton Coun- 
ty subscribing two hundred thousand dollars to the capital 
stock of the Cincinnati, Wilmington, and Zanesville Rail 
Road company. The meeting was organized by calling James 
Haworth to the chair, and appointing Jesse Coffin secre 
tary. Upon motion, A S. Ambury, C. Hildebrand, William 
Jackson, Samson Wright, J. C. Lazenby, John Mitchell, and 
William Johns, were appointed to draft resolutions expres- 
sive of the sense of the meeting. 
While the committee were absent, the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Messrs. H. E. Moon and A, McKay. 
The Committee came in and reported the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 
Whereas the Legislatue of Ohio recently passed a billan- 
thoriziug the Commissioners of Clinton county to subscribe 
stock to the t of two hundred thousand dollars to the 
Cincinnati, Wilmington, and Zanesville Railroad company, 
provided a majority of the qualified voters of said county, 
(or rather a part of said county,) were in favor of said sub- 
scription: And whereas. the passage of said bill was pro- 
cured by men who pledged themsely.zs previous to their elec- 
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against the measure, though the pretended reason Was that 
thes were already interested in another railroad, while other 
Parts of the coun'y were equally, if not more, interested in 
the same road: And whereas many, under the influence of 
railroad mania, Tepeatedly assured the people that they 
Would not only have no tax to pay, but that the road would 
be immensely Profitable, doubtless obtaining many votes 
by such deception: And whereas we are so situated that we 
are not at all interested in said project,considering it unjast 
to be compelled to contribute where we can never derive any 
benefit—therefore, 

1. Resolved, That, in our opinion, said bill is contrary to 
the spirit of the Constitation, unequal, and unjust, inaem uch 
as it compels persons to take stock in an enterprise in which 
they have no interest, and from which they will never de- 
rive any benefit, and that we will nse all fair and Jegal means 
to prevent the same being carried into effest. 

2. Resolved, That we hereby give notice to the Commis- 
sioners of Clinton County not to make any subscription, or 
issue any bonds, under said law; and that, if the same be 
done, we will resist, by law, to the full extent of our power 
the t of principal and interes? upon the same. 

3. Res@iped, That we warn all persons not to purchase 
said bonds, if issued, as they shall never be paid by a tax 
upon Clinton connty, if we can prevent it. 

4. Resolved, That an Executive Committee of eight per- 
sons, consisting of Dr. C. S. Parker, A. S, Ambury, Dr. John 
E. Dalton, G. W. Johnson, C. Hiatt, Adam Betts, John 
Mitchell, and David Wright, be appointed to obtain legal 
counsel, as to all questions connected with said law, and to 
take all other necessary measures tu carry out.these resolu- 
tions, and report from time to time to such meetings as may 
be called to consult upon the subject. 2 

5. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune, Saturday Evoning Post, 
Cincinnati Gazette, Cincinnati Commercial Evening Post. 
Star in the West, National Era, Ohio State Journal, Ohio 
Statesman, Empyrean, and Clinton Republican. 

6. Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the President and Secretary. 


JAMES HAWORTH, President. 
Jusse Corrin, Secretury. 


ALLINGHAM'S POEMS, 
In one volume, beautifully printed ; published hy Chapman 
& Hall, London. 

7 WAYSIDE WELL, which appeared in the first 

numbers of the Honsehold Words, and Lady Alice, from 
the same periodical, are here reprinted, by permission of Mr. 
Dickens. Even the dedication of Mr. Allingbam’s book must 
not hinder us from saying (for it is to the writer of this no- 
tice) that a*more genuine young poet, or none more certain 
of fame, has not app din these poetical days. He has all 
the qualities of his fellows combined in his single person, and 
ina very high degree—thought, feeling, music, fancy, imagi- 
nation, expression—nay, wit and humor to boot—and is an 
ardent friend withal of progression, and full of the most 
brotherly philosophy. May Heaven speed him for his good, 
and for the good of the world —Leigh Hunt’s Journal. 


We have before us the first work of a new poet. Mr. Al- 
lingbam treats the supernatural occasionally. We quote the 
finest example,(A Dream,] a poem never, we suppose, ex- 
celled in its bursts of awfulness, its simplicity, and direct- 
ness of phrase, as though the subject was one out of all con- 
nection with, or possibility of, human embellishment. Its 

of stat t, and ab of descriptive detail, 
{a treatment showing how truly the requirements of the sub- 
ject are understood in the essence,) and the fascinated com- 
pulsion which seems to pervade and dictate it. Ina lower 
walk of the supernatural, Mr. Allingham is no less eminent. 
The following (The Fairies] is, to our thinking, the most 
cowpletely concelved poem of its kind since Shakspeare. We 
believe he may count surely, and not perhaps distantly, on 
a wider measure of popularity and a more thorough and sat- 
isfactory recognition than are often dealt ont in these latter 
days.— Critic. 

The last of the distinguished band who have owed their 
first poprectte to the kindly and discerning iustincts of 
Leigh Hunt. We bid Mr. Allingham welcome to the com- 
pany of poets pure and good.— Dublin University Maguzine. 
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DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
Lenox, Mapison Cornty, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1848. 


Messrs. J, E. Warren & Co., Utica, N. Y., [agents for Seth 
W. Fowle :|—Gentlemen: 1 have seen notices of cures yer- 
formed by “ Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Ch 2? Thave 
been troubled with soreness in my throat, attended with 
severe and painfnl congh. I am now confined to my house 
in stormy and foggy weather, cold winds, &c. My bodily 
health is feeble, and [ am now about fifty-five years of age, 
This tenderness of my throat came on about the year 1806, 
and has troubled me in my private and professional business, 
so that I have never been free from it since. I think my case 
is a hard one for the trial of your medicine, but I enclose to 
you one dollar, which, understand, is the price. Please 
send mea vee 4 If this oe a good a, I shall need to 
send to you n. ours, respectfully, 

a J. rf PALMER, 


Lenox, November 13, 1848. 
J. E, Warner & Co.—Gentlemen: About two weeks since, 
you sent me a bottle of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. i 
have taken nearly all of it, and find so much relief in using 
it, that I inclose two dollars for two bottles more. My cough, 
which had become very severe, and was wearing me out very 
fast, has nearly subsided. I raise, without much effort, by 
coughing, and the tenderness in my throat is very much re 
lieved. {t seems to me to be the only medicine to which I 
can look for permanent relief. 
Respectfally, yours, J. S. PALMER. 


Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 

For sale also by— 

R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
CANBY § CO., Baltimore. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. B. § D. SANDS, New York. 
TO ALL AGRICULTURISTS, HORTICULTUR- 
ISTS, AND FLORISTS, 
TS following valuable Books have just been published 


by JOHN P. JEWETT § CO., 17 and 19 Cornhill, 
Boston: 


Breck’s Book of Flowers, 


Being a complete guide to the cultivation of a Flower Gar- 
den; by Joseph Breck, Esq. Price 75 cents. 


Schenck’s Kitchen Gardener’s Text Book. 


A thorough work on the management of the Kitchen Gar- 
den; by Peter A. Schenck. Price 50 cents. 


Al Treatise on Hot- Houses, 


Their Construction, Heating, and Ventilation; by R. B. 
Lenchars, Esq. Price $1. 
Cole’s American Veterinarian, 
Or, Complete Farrier; by 8S. W. Cole, Fsq. Price 50 cents. 
Cole’s American Fruit Book, 
Or, Complete Orchardist ; by S. W. Cole. Price 50 cents. 


48,000 COPIES 


Of Mr. Cole's two excellent books have already been pub- 
lished. The above valuable books are for sale by the prin- 
cipal Booksellers throughout the country. 


Five Hundred Agents Wanted, 


To sell the above in every State in the Union. Address 
(post paid) the Publishers. May 22—4tif 


TO THE TRAVELLING PUBLIC, 


beta associated myself in business with Mr. JOHN 
A. PARKS, of the “MARLBORO’ HOTEL,’ | 
would invite those whom for the past six years | have been 








the Marlboro’ their home while in the city. 
I will to the utmost strive to serve acceptably those who 
may favor me with their patronage. 

CHARLES W. JENKS. 
Marlboro’ Hotel, Boston, March 1, 1851. Mar. 19—tfg 


MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 

bg fe HOUSE. JENKS & PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. C. W. JENKS. 

March 20—lyg J. A. PARKS. 


THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN. 


HIS paper (under the editorial control of Rev. Joseph 

Gordon, Rev. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) will 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
January Ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that such a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columne a still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. ¢ 
While it is professed ly the organ ot the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family, 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere sectarian sheet, 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to te the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. 
Terms, two dollars = ry annum. Address 

ILLIAM F. CLAKK, fablisher, 

Jan. 2. Mercer, M 


ercer Co., Pa. 
GENERAL BANKING AND EACHANGE BUSI- 
NESS. 
OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned respectfully an- 
nounce to the public that they have entered into copart- 
nership for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 
ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 
SELDEN, WITHERS, & CO. 


All business intrusted to them will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity. 

WILLIAM SELDEN, late Treasurer U. States. 
® JOHN WITHERS, of Alexandria, Virginia. 
R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington, 
L. P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
9. 














Jan. 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD, 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger Trains. 
Fro" Washington at 6 = M. and 5 P, M. daily, and 9 
A. M. daily, except Sunday. 
From Baltimore ate A. M. and 5 P.M. daily, and 9 A.M. 
daily, i Sunday. T. H. PARSONS, 
‘an. 9. 














THOMAS M. MARSHALL, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, Pittsburgh, Penn 
A sylvania. May i—% 








HENRY H. PAXTON, i 
TTO Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
A eo oo, farrioon county, Ohio. Jan, 9. 
THUMAS EMERY, 


URER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
MARES Water street, between Main and Walnut 





i Ohio. 
NB. Fash pala for Nos. 1 and 2 lard, grease, mutton and 
beef tallow. May 1lb—tf 





hartinetpetee ee Nee _ 
NEW YORK TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Brancu or W. T. Jennines & Co, New Yorx 
Pennsylvania avenue, near Sixth street, Washington. 
HE subscriber still continues to conduct the branch of 
the above establishment, he has on hand a large 
assortment of Cloths, Coase one Vestings, which will 
be made up at the same prices and in thesamestyle as New 


*, on hand, a large stock of Overcoats, Sack, Frock, 
I tal Coats, Pants and Vests, and every article neces- 
say rot Say be tied witht fahionae sal itnogs 

su 
ara, Jan. 2. WALTER HOWE. 





tion to the Legislature against any such bill: And wh 
the bill was protested against just before its passage, by a 
large number of our citizens, and our remonstrance disre- 





garded: And whereas two townships were cut off from voting 
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yates AMEN STORE. “ ‘ii 
GUNNISON, @eneral Commission Merchant 

W “Siovly's Wharf.Beltimere, Ma.” Deol 





Upon said subscription, evidently because they would-ioie | 20 tampolilliens i MEN G Z 


TH National Era is taken by thousand subseri- 
bers, and probably has four times that number of read- 
ers. It circulates some seven thousand dopies in the West- 
ern States, a larger number, we believe, | is issued from 
ny, political Me wage in the West; four thoueand copies in 
tal ork eee iefly in the interior; the rest in New 
: ngland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the South ; and it 
i ae largely by country merchants and others dealing 
Bostor., New York, iladelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cincinnati. Jt is manifest thut it affordgrare 
advantages as an advertising medium. Only a ! 
space (say five columns) can be devoted to advertiseme A 
and this secures to the advertiser greater prominence than 
in a sheet where he must take his place among hundreds of 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 





INSERTIONS. MONTHS, 
i Ce Ae 68 
One square $0.50 0.75 1.00 125 2.00 300 600 1070 
Two squares 140 1.50 200 2.50 4.00 600 11.00 20.00 
Three squares 1.50 225 300 375 6.00 900 16.00 30.00 
Feur squares 200 300 4.00 5.00 3.00 12.00 22.00 40.00 
Five squares 250 3.75 5.10 6.00 950 1450 28.00 50.00 
Six squares 300 4.50 600 7001200 16.00 31.00 60.0 
uartercol’n 350 6.25 7.00 8.00 14.0020.00 35.00 65.00 
alfcolamn 6.00 9.00 12.00 15.00 25 00 34 65.00 125.C0 
One column 10.00 15.00 20,00 25 00 40 00 60 00 115.00 200.0 


OXF Namber of lines in a square, ten. 


The following Agents are authorized to receive advertise- 
ments and subscrip:ions for the paper : 


GEORGE W. LIGHT, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
WILLIAM HARNED, No 48 Beekman st., N. York. 
WILLIAM ALCORN, cor. \3th and Ogden sts., Phila. 
S. N. PIERCE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





THE BEST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., ‘ 


Nos, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston, Mass , 
ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Committees to the following valuable Sehooi 
Books, which haye received the stro: recommendations 
from the most distinguished teachers iff the country : 


The Literary Reader. 


By Miss A. Hall. 
The Manual of Morals. 
By Miss Hall. 
Leavitt’s Common School Readers. 
By Joshua Leavitt. 


Bliss’s Analysis of Geography. 
By Sylvester Bliss. 
Bliss’s Series of Outline Maps. 
Eight in number. 
Wells’s School Grammar. 
By William H. Wells. 

Wells’s Elementary Grammar. 
Abridged from the above. 
Robinson’s American Arithmetic and Key. 
By James Robinson. 

Stoddard’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
By John F. Stoddard. 

The National. Accountant. 

By Jacob Batchelder. 
Towndrow’s System of Penmanship. 
In Seyen Numbers. 

Nutting’s Drawing Cards. 
Initiatory and Progressive Series. In Eight Numbers. 





For sale at the Bookstore of the Publishere,and by the 
principal Booksellers in the conntry. May 22—4tif 





FIFTY THOUSAND COPIES IN ONE YEAR. 
The Assembly's Catechism Tested by the 
Bible. 

BY REV. A. R. BAKER. 





accustomed to meet at this and the Adama House, to make |’ 


In four Parts: Part I, Doctrinal, and Part Ti, 
Practical — for Children; Part III, Doctrinal, 
Part IV, Practical—for Adults. 


HE enormous demand for this admirable work of Rev. 

Mr. Baker’s is evidence conclusive that it meets the 
wants of our Sabbath Schools. Fifty th d copies were 
published last year We have received the stronpest rec- 
ommendations from the most distinguished clergymen in 
the country, among whom we may name Rev. Dr. Jeuks, 
Rey. Dr Dwight, Rev. Dr. Adams, Rev. Dr. Hodge, Rev. 
Dr. Alexander, Rev. Dr. Tyler, Rey. Dr. Woods, Kev. Dr. 
Dana, Rey. Ur. Barstow, Rev. Dr. Burgess, and numerous 
others. Published by 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 


And for sale by Robert Carter & Brothers and M. W. Dodd, 
New York, and William S, Martin, Philadelphia. 
May 22—4tif 








THE WORKS OF REV, LEON’D WOODS, D. D. 
In 5 vols 8vo. Price $10. 


‘a third edition of the above valuable work is just pub- 
lished by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, 
17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 


For sale by the principal Booksellers. May 22—4tif 





LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
DS ery re B. JARVIS, Jun., Aitorney and Counselior 
at Law,Columbus,Ohbio. Office in Platt’s newbuild- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession , ofall kinds. pune- 
tuallyattended to 


POWERS & SEATON, 
fTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, aud Solicitors 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning county, Ohio 

R. J. POWERS. 
Sept. 26. G. W. SEATON. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


Cosa OF No. 367.— Price, twelveand « half 
cents. 

1. Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences. — Quarterly 
Review. 

2 Original Letter of William Pinkney.—Literary World. 
3. Madame de Genlis and Madame de Stael— Chambers’ s 
Journal. 

4 The Peace Apostle —Jb. 

5. Maurice Tiernay, the Soldier cf Fortune, chaps. 29— 
31.—Dublin University Magazine. 

6. Things talked of in London.—Chambers’s Journal. 

7. “I Sweeps the Croasing.’’—Jb. 

8. Precions Cargoes in Kngland—Hampshire Advertiser. 
9. A Twelvemonth in Caleutta.— Chambers’s Journal, 
10. Jamaica in 1850.—Eraminer. 

ll. Abd-el-Kader and Lord Londonderry.—Spectator. 

12. Writings that are Revolutionizing Europe.—Wash- 
ington Republic. 

13. Remonstrances against Romish Corruptions in the 
Church.— Examiner. 

14. Cheap Postage in 1830.—Ziterary Portfolio. 

Short Articles. 


Jan 2 











Wasuineron ,December 27,1848. 
Ofallthe Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
Science, which abound in Europe and in this country, thie 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, includes @ portraiture of the human mindin 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 

J.Q. ADAMS. 

Publishedweekly at six dollars a year, by 


E. LITTEL!L & CO., 
Corner of Tremoat and Bromfield streets Boston. 


Om For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing: 
ton. 


LIGET’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill, Boston, 


ihe the special Boston and New England office for the fol- 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $%. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
stage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Independent—weekly. Edited by Kev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D..D., and others; Rev. George B. Cheever and Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.50 
a year, free of postage; single numbers, 6 cents. Price by 
mail, $2. ; . 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Young, edited by Mrs. M. !. Bailey, Washington Price, 
delivered free of postage, 62 12 cents a year; by mail, 50 
c 





ents. . 

The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $1 a year. 
(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 
The New Englander, a quarterly journal, commanding 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view of the Pro- 
essive movements of the age, religious and secular. It 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that may be pre- 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men ; and 
to such men, in every profession au position, it addresses 
itself. Edited by a Committee, inclading rome of the best 
minds of New Haven. Each volume begins in February. 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. ebb, 
OF Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals, 
and orders for all useful books, solicited by 
May I. @. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 


BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE, 
To Clergymen, Postmasters, Teachers of Sabbath 
Schools, Book Agents, Students, and Heads of 


Families 
EMPLOYMENT. 


EARS’ AMERICAN PICTORIAL BOOK ESTAB- 
LISHMENT—Removed to 181 William street, (near 
to Spruce,) New York. : 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The subscriber publishes a large number of most valuable 
Books, very popular, and of such a moral and religions in- 
fluence, that while good men may safely engage in their 
circulation, they will confer a public benefit, and receive & 
fair compensation for their labor. s 
To young men of enterprise and tact, this basiness 0 “4 
an opportunity for profitable employment seldom on + — 
with. There is not a town in the Union where @ s r 200 
~~ and well disposed person wort selling from 50 to 
volumes, according to the population. ae : 
They are too aemesean te be described in thie savertiee. 
ment. Persons wishing to engage in the sale es vote 
receive promptly by mail a circular containiog aan a 
tions, with the terms on which they will be farn » by 
addressing the publisher, post Pe OBERT SEARS, 

181 William street, New York. 

ew York, when visiting the 

X9~ People residing eh eall and examine our stock 


city, are respectfully inv 
of books, and see the LOW PRICES at we iat oe 


are sold. = 
BBINS, SOLICITOR OF PAT 
Z. 0, ROB Washington, D. C., 


'S the necessary drawings and papers for appli- 
hppa ah ne patents, and tra ts their busi at the 
Patent Office. He can be consulted in relation to the valid- 
ity of patents, and the patentability of inventions. All busi- 
ome letters must be post paid, and — a —— oo 
r? +i or an pi 7 t i. 

pred of referring to the following testimonial from the 
late Commissioner of Patents : 

Wasuineton, November 28, 1848. 


it ory | concern : 

so one time | have filled the office of Commissioner 
f Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, 

oq , has followed the —— of —— mere 
F been in the prosecution o: 

elt atop ‘atent Office. 














on at the 
ae uainted with Mr. Robbins ly, and 
believe him to bea man of integrity and lity, to whom 


at a distance may safely intrust their business, [ 
Permvleased 60 have the Go ogee to say that he is faith- 
fal to the a v hero and has been, thus far, 
ww EDMUND BURKE, 



























































Why is this weight of sadnees 
On thy heart; once gay and free? 


T see no tear-drops on thy cheek, 
And calmness rests upon thy brow, 
But I know thy spirit weeps, 
What grief is on it now? 
O, mother dear! I’m all alone, 
Since you were called away, 
Sad and lonely is our home, 
What once was bright and gay. 


And sadly blooms the flowerets fair, 
Upon the hill-side green, 

The little lambs are skipping there, 
In the sunshine’s pleasant gleam. 

Mothér dear! come to me-now, 
And fold me to your heart, 

I feel your warm breath on my brow, 
We never, never more will part. 


Dear child, she whispered in my ear, 
No longer I can stay with thee, 
Low voices even now I hear, 
They’re waiting still for me. 
Bitter were the tears 1 shed, 
Upon that calm, sweet night, 
When the Angel vision fled 
So quickly from my sight. 
GERTRUDE. 





For the National Era. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE SECULAR PERIODICAL 
PRESS OF OUR COUNTRY TO AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. cae 

0. 4. 


The Periodical Press the Expounder of the Element- 
ary Principles of American Literature. 

I mention a third relation which the periodical 
press sustains to our national literature, viz: that 
of expounder of its elementary principles. It is 
yet.an open question—what shall be the type of 
our literature? Must it be, by necessity, after 
the ancient classic model? or after some modern 
one—German, French, or British? The phrase, 
& national literature, implies something distinctive. 
On whatever model, then, our system of litera- 
ture may be constructed, it will be a distinct, a 
new system. Weare now reproached with a jack- 
daw literature, which flaunts in plumage plucked 
from Continental and British birds. We own to 
this, and deem if no.reproach, but quite oefitting 
our undedged age; assured that we have the car- 
tilage of a great nationality, which only wants 


~ 


due time to produce plumage of more gorgeous 
hues and richer texttre-than can now be bor- 
rowed in any part of the world. But what shall 
be the type of our literature? Who can tell? 
It will undoubtedly be modified, more or less, both 
by extinct and existing forms, but it will be dif- 
ferent from them; it/will be a new national lit- 
erature, stamped by the national traits. The 
sources of American literature are such as these : 
American history, laws, customs, climate, scenery, 
territorial extent,/productions, social, civil reli- 
gious institutions, national aims, popular intelli- 
gence and virtue, union of the States, moral con- 
flicts and achi¢vements. There are numerous in- 
fluences operating to give shape to cur literature, 
and these influences may be ascertained and their 
forces estimated. With such data, it is not im- 
possible to satisfy one’s self what are to be the 
leading features of our national literature. The 
conductors of the periodical press are, not to say 
the sole, the prominent class to investigate and 
unfold this subject. They are, par eminence, the 
literary seers. From their position, they com- 
mand the entire scope of the national resources ; 
as watchmen on the walls of liberty they must 
scour the wide range of elements and influences 
which are to form and determine the national 


characte?; they must scrutinize those elements 
and infimences, to discern between the evil and 
the good; and it must be with them a standing 
query—how the evil may be suppressed, and how 
the may be strengthened and intensified? 
The place of a throne and the power of a sceptre 
must be allowed in their minds to the grand idea, 
that a distinctive national character, involving a 
distinctive literature, is to be realized as the re- 
sult of the combination of actual elements and in- 
fluences. They must apprehend that these ele- 
ments and influences, defore they have become in- 
terfused and assumed fixed forms, may be modi- 
fied and shaped ; and that, in this way, it is nom 
in the power of the wise and the good to super- 
intend and control the stupendous process, and 
conduct it to a desirable and glorious issue. For 
this purpose they can exert their own powerful 
agency, and to a great extent direct other codrdi- 
nate agencies, guarding them against corruption 
and abuse, and combining them to secure the 
greater efficiency. It is the province of the press 
to elucidate the principles which should form the 
basis of American letters, to explore the illimita- 
ble fields of inspiring themes, to quicken youth- 
ful genius, to nationalize its aims, encourage its 
efforts, chasten its exuberance, and promote its 
thorough culture. It belongs to the periodical 
press to say that American literature shall be 
pure, chaste, and truthful; that it shall be a lit- 
erature fired by liberty and dedicated to goodness; 
that it shall grace the humble walks of honest 
industry and illustrate the achievements of labor, 
rather than the exploits of war ; that it shall shed 
its lustre about the social virtues, about the en- 
deavors of benevolence, and the struggles and 
triumphs of moral heroism. It belongs to the 
press to say that American literature shall be so- 
ber, substantial, solemn, profoundly earnest, prac- 
tical, yet imaginative ; that it shall be devoted to 
truth and to being, yet enthusiastically woo the 
beautiful and the sublime. It is the province of 
the press to illustrate the vital connection of lite- 
rature with religion. The religious element has 
always entered largely into literature, has given 
it inspiration, and furnished it with its loftiest 
themes. But as the religions themselves have 
been corrupt, they have infeeted the literatures, 
in-breathing the spirit of the demon, and darkening 
their character by the overshadowings of the 
worst human vices deified. American literature 
is destined to grow and mature under the auspi- 
ces of the true religion. [ts stotes of learning, its 
vast resources, its myriad oracles, will be pervad- 
ed with the subtle and spiritualizing power of 
Christianity. The cardinal facts of the Gospel 
of Christ—particularly the incarnation of duty, 
and the enshrinement of the Holy Ghost in the 
temple of the regenerate human heart—will bathe 
our literature with a divine radiance. The sub- 
blime conception of a Supreme Sovereign, of au- 
gust attributes and spotless perfections, yet of fa- 
miliar relations and obiquitous juxtapositions to 
our race, will overarch with supernal glory the 
broad and teeming domain of American literature. 
No system of letters which discards Christianity, 
or scorns to derive inspiration from it, can ever 
attain to the distinction of American literature. 
There will, beyond a doubt, be many tittempts to 
construct systems or schools of literature, and 
they will, in some instances, be marked with ex- 
traordinary ability, prodigious exertion, and the 
creative energy of genius nerved by ambition and 
stimulated by patriotism; but they will fail and 
come to nought, from maviong no Christ in them ! 

Meanwhile, a system will be in process, unrec- 
oguised by proud pretenders, and scorned by 
world-wise critics, which shall ultimately unfold 
its perfected aid wiry and display its unrivalled 
powers to the admiration, not of men only, but of. 
angels; that will be the system of Christian Amer- 
ican literature. 

To expound this system is the province chiefly 
of the periodical press; not of the religious only, 
but also, and ‘no less, of the secular. T 
be considered the main relation of the press to 
American literature. The three relations, of cen-- 
sor of the book press, contrivutor to letters, and ex- 

pote, of the elements'and genius of American. 
iterature, impose a three-foid obligation, from’ 
which the press of our country may not, under. 


any circumstances, be released. It has the force 
of an organic law in the pre, m, and no 
journal ought to live wh habitually disre- 


gards it. . 
The universal ee of the press to litera-. 
ture is | by the fact that thought, 
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Also, many of the natives of these islands, learn- 
ing by experience and observation where & 
nation relies upon one or two staples, as sugar 
and rum, for the procuring of their breadstuffs, 
clothing, &c., that such a nation is liable not only 
to commercial failures, but to suffering and want, 
either from failure of these staples at home or 
from failure of breadstuffs abroad, fluctuations in 
trade, &c., resolved to grow less sugar and rum, 
and more of the means of subsistence at home— 
as raising stock, fruit, corn, potatoes ; so that, al- 
though they may not export the amount of sugar 
and rum they used to do, their outlay is not so 

means of subsistence greater, and distri- 
bution of property more general. Many also 
have turned their attention to mechanic arts, 
erection of buildings, improvement of small por- 
tions of land as homes for each laborer; thus giv- 
ing permanency to future efforts, and value to 
every form of property. 

This leads us to notice another assertion of Mr. 
Cristy—that emancipation in the West Indies is 
a “pecuniary ruin.” 

The State of New York does not export as 

much sugar and cotton as Alabama; yet New 
York is not forsooth in @ state of “ pecuniary 
ruin ;” she has other sources of wealth besides 
suger and cotton. So with the West India Is- 
lands, : 
Again, though some or many plantations, bad- 
ly managed by the hirelings of proprietors, which 
proprietors live in England or other coantries, 
have been for considerations before mentioned 
thrown out of cultivation, yet the cane in many 
instances has been succeeded by thrifty towns 
and villages. So that there is really no “ pecu- 
niary ruin” The ground on which Cincinnati, 
Ohio, now stands does not bring forth as much 
corn as it once did, yet that fact is no evidence of 
“ peouniary ruin,” either to the former proprietor 
or to the State to which it belongs. 

I cannot perhaps better illustrate the point, 
that emancipation in the West Indies has not 
been a “ pecuniary ruin,” than by introducing an 
extract from an article communicated to the Na- 
tional Era for November 7, 1850, by G. W. Al- 
exander, who recently visited the West Indies : 

“Prior to 1838, the magnificent province of 
British Guiana, our own immediate field of labor, 
contained but two towns and one village, along a 
sea Coast of nearly two hundred miles, and a river 
coast of four times that distance—the interior, 
beyond a strip of cultivation, from three to ten 
miles, having no other inhabitants than the abo- 
riginal Indian tribes and a few wood-cutters. 
Georgetown, the capital, then contained something 
over 20,000 persons, nine-tenths of which were 
people of color. New Amsterdam, the county 
town of Berbive, about 4,000, in the sarae propor- 
tion. These, with the little village of Mahaica, 
population about 600, and a soré of half-way post 
between the above towns, (some seventy miles 
apart,) were all the improvements which, in a 
century and a half, had been made for the accom- 
modetic.. and settiement of, at that period, 100,000 
souls, *Tis true, the patriarchal relation of mas- 
ter and slave had existed, and thereby provision 
had been made, as in happy (?) Virginia and Cu- 
ba, for the disposition of the planter’s family 
around him. In such domestic circles, law and 
justice, up to 1800, had existed after this kind; 
A negro, killing a white man, death ! 2 white man, 
killing a negro, under an order of punishment, 
$100 fine! (See Bancroft’s Guiana.) Thus was 
each plantation, as Daniel Webster or Henry 
Clay would now tell us,a bright and beautiful 
world within itself, to say nothing of cities, towns, 
and villages. 

“ Now, before we pursue our subject further, we 
appeal to the People of the United States to bear 
us out in the position that that country alone can 
be said to be truly flourishing, prosperous, and 
happy, where thriving villages, numbering from 
500 to 2,000 souls, are springing up in every di- 
rection ; while, on the other hand, the country or 
State possessing only few of such, dotted but here 
and there, and of the character of negro huts or 
shanties, is properly the home of jungle, savage- 
ry, and malaria. What constitutes the difference 
between the aspect of the Northern and South- 
ern section of this Union, and raises the New 
England States to the highest position among the 
sisterhood, but this very feature? What strikes 
the mind of not only the American, but the Eu- 
ropean traveller, when crossing to the other shore 
of the St. Lawrence? The almost utter absence 
of improving towns and villages. 

“ Now we admit that some sugar or coffee plan- 
tations in British Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad, 
and even in Barbadoes and the lesser islands, are 
abandoned, but a village in numberless instances 
covers their site, the sale of lots in which indem- 
nified the needy proprietor for his land, and now 
forms a labor market for the yet working estates. 
Partially drained swamps, and abandoned cane or 
coffee fields, worth only $3 an acre, the Govern- 
ment upset price, laid out in village lots, in num- 
berless instances, as we shall presently show, have 
brought and are still bringing $50 to $100, ac- 
cording to situation, for half-acre lots. Here, in 
all the above colonies, (save Barbadocs and a few 
others,) are to be found a place of worship of one 
or more denominations, retail stores, smiths’ for- 
ges, carpenter shops, and school-houses, while 
every species of handicraft is carried on proper 
to the requirements of those colonies which Brit- 
ish manufactares do not, in all cases, supply. 

“In the province of British Guiana, for fourteen 
months following August Ist, 1838, seventy-four 
new rural stores were opened, and 267 building 
lots were conveyed to laborers at that date eman- 
cipated, and cottages erected thereon—cottages 
since succeeded. by thousands, and which, for 
comfort, &c., would be palaces for one-half the 
Irish population in the mining and manufactur- 
ing towns of New York or Pennsylvania. 

“ This ‘ ball was set in motion’ by 63 emanci- 
pated laborers purchasing plantation Northbrook 
for $10,000, on the east coast of the county of 
Demerara, about twenty miles from the city of 
Georgetown, where they founded the flourishing 
village of Victoria, a a token of gratitude, and 
at the same time some memento of the freedom 
and happiness which they now enjoyed. The 
villages of Friendship and Buxton, on the same 
coast, speedily followed. Bagot’s Town, and La 
Retraite, on the banks of the Demerara river, 
above Georgetown. Den Amstel, east coast of 
Essequibo county. The villages of Phoenix, En- 
terprise, and Campbelltown, in the island of Se- 
guan. River Essequibo, Fredericksburg, and 
Zealand, in Wakcnaan island adjoining. Cath- 
erinesburg, Queenstown, Williamstown, Daniels- 
town, and Dartmouth, (par excellence, Quacco- 
town,) on the west coast of Essequibo. Hopetown, 
Litchfield, Ithaca, Blairmont, Stanleytown, with 
several others on the rivers or sea coasts of Ber- 
bice county, all have sprung up since that period, 
while the hamlets of Abari and Mahaiconi, with 
the village ef Mahaica, hare kept pace with the 
improvements around them. All the above vil- 
lages are well laid out by sworn land-surveyors, 
and contain from 30 to 200 houses, with a vary- 
ing population of from 200 to 1,800 souls. 

“ Although, then, from various causes, 50 of the 
200 sugar estates, and 50 of the 100 coffee planta- 
tions, have been abandoned during the last twelve 
years, yet for these, and on the site of many of 
them for the same period, nearly 50 villages like 
the above have sprung up; while the population 
of the colony generally, and of the city of Georft- 
town and New Amsterdam, the ports of entry in 
the same ratio, has increased 20 per cent. Here, 
then, we indeed find carried out the truly repub- 
lican maxim, the only just theory of government— 


| the greatest good of the greatest number. However 


such philosophers or philanthropists as Carlyle 
may sneer, we may plainly see that a crisis in the 
aunals of negro domestic slavery has arrived, and 
that a great work is begum, for the enfranchise- 
ment and enlightenment of the oppressed and de- 
graded caloned race.” 
Inconclusion, let us ask Mr. Cristy, what should 
be the standard by which we, an avowed Chris- 
tian philanthropist, should be guided in our esti. 
mation of the failure or success of any national 
enterprise? Should it be the amount of sugar, 
ik dal ome rum, which may be exported from an 
cr provine,ireapentive of 9 most wicked, 
waste of life, great physical and men- 
| suffering, and great moral degradation ?—or 
should we-estimate success by a system which is 


from mental and physical suffering, greatly pro- 

ee intellectual anf'moral improvement ws 
natural rights, the marriage 

th spread of religion— 











asserts that he received his high. appointment, 
not by virtue of his personal fitness for the office. 
but because he is a member of a distinguished 
family, or connected with some prominent member 
of the “ Home Governnient.” Of course, charges. 
of this grave nature are not made without sufficient 
grounds to justify them. Will Liberalist there- 
fore be kind enough to inform us with which 
member of the Home Government Sir Harry 
Smith is connected, or what member of his fam- 
ily is more distinguished than himself? For I, 
sir, had an impression that Sir Harry Smith, 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, and the Sir 
Harry Smith who distinguished himself by the 
skill and coolness with which he extricated a 
division of the British army under his command 
from a perilous position in front of an overwhelm- 
ing enemy, and afterwards led it to a terrible vic- 
tory at Alicoul, during the East Indian campaign 
of 1845-6, were identical. 

I had an impression, too, that he received the 
unanimous thanks of England for his conduct, 
and that the illustrious statesman, Sir Robert 
Peel, in moving the vote of thanks in the House 
of Commons, thus adverted to his career: .“‘ These 
events add a new lustre to his past fame. He was 
at the storming and capture of Monte Video, and 
at the attack upon Buenos Ayres; he served in 
the Peninsula from Vimiera to Corunna; he was 
wounded in Crawford’s action on the Con; he 
was, at the actions of Sabugal and Fuentes 
@’Onor ; at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo and at 
Torres Vedras; he was at the siege of Badajos, 
at the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, Py- 
rennees, and Toulouse; he was at Washington 
and New Orleans, and he was at Waterloo.” 

It was also my impression that Sir Harry Smith 
is a soldier of fortune, simple and unostentatious 
in his habits ; that he declined a peerage because 
he had no property to uphold its dignity ; and 
that he owed his position, not to influential fam- 
ily connections, but to the untarnished honor of 
a life spent in his country’s service. 

I believe that the Cape colonists have long 
been exposed to predatory inroads of Kaffir 
trives, and that the voice of his countrymen rati- 
fied the appointment of Sir Harry Smith, believ- 
ing that his self-reliance, promptness of «ction, 
and tried courage, preéminently qualified him for 
the arduous task of governing a colony sur- 
rounded by hostile and half savage tribes; and, 
despite the assertions or prophecies of Liberalist, 
I believe that Sir Harry Smith will justify the 
choice of his country. 

Farther, in a recent debate on Indian affairs, 
the Duke of Wellington stated that “ martial law,” 
and not “ the laws of war,” was “the will of the 
commanding general.” 

Mr. Editor, I have no desire to be the defender 
of “military glory ;” for I believe Sir Harry 
Smith spoke the truth at a banquet given in his 
honor by the United Service Club, (after his re- 
turn from India, and before his departure for the 
Cape.) when he said, “There is no denying it, 
gentlemen—ours is a damnable profession.” But 
I think it is the duty of every one to canvass the 
conduct of public men in strict integrity of pur- 
pose, and not to let national prejudice or intoler- 
ance usurp the place of reason. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I would respectfully 
suggest to Liberallst, whether it would not be 
better for him, and more beneficial to your sub- 
scribers, if he would descend from his post as the 
Censor or Mentor of nations, and instead of con- 
cocting his weekly hash, or literary “ por pourri,” 
from “the leaders” of the different European 
journals which fall into his hands, seasoned and 
spiced with a strong dash of the Anti-English- 
phobia, or seeking out the inconsistencies of for- 
eign Governments, just take a file of the Era, 
read his own letters, analyze them honestly, see 
how far his profession of liberal views is borne 
out by his practice, and give us the result of this 
“audience” to his own thoughts, in a paper or 
papers styled “ Vagaries of a Liberalist” 





For the National Era. 


THE CAPTURE IN BOSTON. 

Our nation is placed in a crisis greater than any 
that has before occurred to it since the Revolution, 
and more momentocs, perhaps, than even its most 
enlightened statesmen are aware of. Gradually 
departing from the well-understood basis on which 
the Union was originally formed—that the slave 
States should alone be responsible for the evils 
and the guilts of slavery, and that the free States 
should have no concern either with its preserva- 
tion or destruction—the whole Confederacy has 
now been brought. by the domination of the slave 
power tothe open and pledged support of that atro- 
cious wrong, tothe utter abandonment of the prin- 
ciples of justice and liberty which, in its preamble, 
tbe Constitution professed to secure. In the so- 
called “ compromise” measures of the last of Con- 
gress,and especially the “ Fugitive Slave Law,” the 
measure of Northern vassalage to the interests of 
the South has been filled. 

The slave power has, however, at last, overshot 
its mark, and the spirit of liberty in the North is 
now aroused; public meetings denouncing the 
law, and indicating the coming conflict, are every- 
where held, and a determined reaction is in evi- 
dent progress. True, the cities of the coast, cor- 
rupted by wealth, have seemed to yield submis- 
sively to the tyrannical encroachment; but the 
spot where resistance to British usurpation ap- 
plied the kindling spark to the first revolution, has 
again been destined to be the theatre of a conflict 
which may terminate in a second. The following 
remarks may show that it is not extravagant to 
say,,that the single incident of the capture and 
abduction Sims from Boston is one on which the 
fate of the Union may depend, and the victory 
there obtained over liberty—like that of Bunker 
Hill—may prove more disastrous than a defeat 
to those who gained it. 

The opposers of the Fugitive Slave Law in 
Massachusettss had declared, perhaps rashly, 
that under no circumstances should an fugitive 
from slavery be carried back from that Beate and 
in @ similar spirit the friends of the “ compro- 
mise ” had resolved to overcome that determina- 
tion. The trial therefore seemed only one of 
pride, and the pride of the sustainers of the Law 
having been gratified, and that of its opponents 
humbled, it was consequently supposed that the 
contest was ended, and that future captures of 
fagitives would be comparatively easy, and accom- 
plished without obstruction. But, on the contra- 
ry, the very decisive success in the restitution of 
this man, and the very offensive array of power 
with which it was conducted, together with the 
considerate and unanimous abstinence from all vio- 
lent resistance on the part of the spectators, will 
have the effect to increase immensely the anti- 
slavery sentiment, not only of Massachusetts, but 
of all the free States—will make this law still more 
odious among the people, and thus render future 
recaptures of slaves vastly more difficult. It will 
also insure and. hasten the enactments, now 
contemplated by the State Legislatures, ostensibly 
for the prevention of kidnapping, but which will 
greatly obstruct the recovery of slaves. 

But this is not all. The conflict, carried on at 
Boston was. mainly that of the law, and through 
the instrumentality of legal trials, which have not 
yet ceased, but are to be. prosecuted with still 
greater vigor. This action has turned the atten- 
tion of the people far more than ever to the char- 
acter of the Fugitive Slave Law, not only as to its 
inhumanity and injustice, but also to its constitu- 
tionality, which is now everywhere denied. The 
idea of political ee to obey it is fast van- 
ishing, and the resolution to nullify it by every 
peaceable method is accordingly increased. 

Again: the maxim that law, while it is law, 
must be implicitly Gomplied with, whatever may 
be its moral character, until changed by competent 
authority, which has been so rapeatedly and in- 
jadiciously urged upon the popular mind by legis- 
lators, judges, and ministers, is now brought more 
closely to that mind, by the sympathies called 
forth on this occasion, its fallacy’ is more distinct- 
ly perceived and boldly exposed, conscience has 
resumed ite rightful dominion; and law, the 
creature of party intrigue, will be brought to its 
bar, and, if condemned, d rded. The deep 
laid religion of the North will never bend the 
“ higher law ” of God, when fully perceived, to the 
“lower law” of corruption. 

Nor can this question, once raised, be stopped at 
this point. “Below this deep, there is a lower 
deep.” ‘These discussions decend to the nature 
and obligations ofall law, and of Government itself, 
in the abstract. It is very certain that the late 


Tact; | judieial decisions in the oases of claimed slaves 
-| have greatly bo ne the se entetained for 
an 


the integrity, of the 
Judiciary ; and the inquiry is pained Weeks to 
the moral obligation any citizen is under to com- 

ly with the terms of a Constitution, made before 

e was born, by persone he never eaw, and to 
whom he had . no authority to regulate his 
relations with his fellow men. It is obvious that 
guch considerations aim at the very root of all 
Government ; but they are forced upon the peo- 
















To the Editor of the National Era; 

The following resolutions were passed unani- 
mously by the quarterly conference of the Wes- 
leyan Church of West Middletown circuit, Alle- 
ghany Conference, May the 5th, 1851, and their 
publicity requested. 

1, Resolved, That we recognise civil govern- 
ment as being ordained of God. We clearly ad- 
mit, therefore, that cheerful obedience is a Chris- 
tian as well as civil duty. Sut there is a limit 
beyond which the civil magistrate has no right to 
command, and the people have no right to obey. 
That limit is reached whenever 4 Government 
defiss, in its legislation, the authority of God, 
and commands the people to do wrong. 

2. Resolved, That the late Fugitive Slave Law 
we regard as utterly opposed to the law of God, 
as abhorrent to humanity, and the civilization of 
the age, at variance with the spirit and precepts 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and therefore null 
and void, and of no binding forse on the con- 
science, 

3. Resolved, That_we will not render obedience 
to this inhuman enictment, preferring to suffer 
its unrighteous penalties, rather than to comply 
with its requisitions, and thus become guilty of 
treason against God and humanity. 

4. Resolved, That we declare unceasing hos- 
tility to the system of American slavery, which 
has not only enslaved the Government of the 
country, but which has subjugated the Church, 
seared the conscience and blinded the eyes of a 
majority of her members, and carried her far on 
the downward road to entire apostacy. 

5. Resolved, That in the great struggle in which 
we are engaged, of vindicating the religion of 
Jesus Christ from thg foul slander that it tole- 
rates, authorizes, and justifies, the diabolical sys- 
tem of American slavery, we extend the hand of 
confidence and fellowship to those denominations 
of Christians who have adopted our principles, 
and are aiming at the same object.and we express 
the earnest hope that the bonds which bind us 
together may become stronger and stronger until 
our visible union be consummated. 

5. Resolved, That for the purpose of promoting 
a closer fellowship with evangelical churches, who 
adopt our distinctive principles of reform, that 
a committee be appointed to confer, codperate, &c, 
with committees of other churches, in view of ac- 
complishing said object. Brothers Rev. J . P. 
Betker, Thomas Marquis, and George Elliot, 
were elected said committee. 

7. Resolved, That inasmuch as our only hope for 
the salvation of the slave is in the merciful inter- 
position of the Hearer of Prayer, we earnestly 
suggest to the friends of the cause the proprie- 


ty of holding monthly concerts of prayer, on the |- 


first Saturday afternoon or evening of each 
month, that deliverance may soon come to the 
captive, and the oppressed go free. 

Georce Ex.iot, Secretary. 


—_——_ 


SPECIMEN OF PROFESSION AL LITERATURE, 


To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Mr. E. was crossing the Ohio from Covington 
to Cincinnati in company with Professor Ruter of 
the Transylvania University, Kentucky. In con- 
versation, Mr. Ruter declared he would be one 
to aid in destroying the emancipation press to pre- 
vent agitating that question ; that he had never 
voted the Democratic ticket but once, and then for 
delagates to the convention, because he thought 
the Whigs less to be relied on than Democrats to 
put down emancipation. He said emancipation 
was a topic that must not be proposed or discussed ; 
that C. M. Clay, the emancipation candidate for 
Governor, ought to be stopped from his discussion, 
even if it required force, and he was ready to be 
one to use any amount of force that was required 
to silence him, even to the shedding of blood. 

Yoa have the above as Mr. E. gave it to me, 
except that I fave softened Mr Ruter’s expres- 
sions somewhat. It is this kind of Northern men 
who go into slave States, and, to remove the sus- 
picion that attaches to them from the place of 
their birth, seem anxious to show their hatred to 
liberty by out-Heroding Herod, and making even 
the slaveholders blush at their base bowing down 
to slavery. 

Bat in spite of such men the emancipation stand- 
ard is raised in Kentucky, never to be stricken 
down. C. M. Clay and his associates will hold 
it to the breeze while he lives, and should he ever 
fall, others will keep it unfurled, and bear it on- 
ward until no foot-mark ofa slave shall be found 
in that State. 

The Democrats will for the present make capi- 
tal out of this movement, but their triumph will 
be short, and what they now esteem their glory 
will prove their shame, and their disgrace will be 
burnt in upon their party in that State. 

Hunker Whigs there will oppose the movement 
as one likely to divide the party, but the ten thou- 
sand viva voce votes to be given this year for eman- 
cipation will encourage a new race of politicians 
in that State, who will drive back the spoilers of 
the old parties, and with the mass of freemen work 
out the freedom of that garden of our continent, 
old Kentucky. L. 


THE PARTIAL CAT. 


The story of ** The Religious Dog” in the 
Congregationalist of September 27th, brought 
to my remembrance a scarcely less remarkable 
cat, that recently belonged to an aunt of mine, 
from whose lips I had the following and many 
other interesting details. Now my aunt is one 
of the best of women, the widow of a clergy- 
man, nota hundred miles from Boston, who 
would not for the world state what was not 
true, and her cat, if not “ religious,” was a great 
favorite in the family, and endowed with some 
qualities not usually credited to her humble 
species. ‘ . 

Puss, at one time, had a very interesting 
family of little kittens. They were all bright 
and active, but one of them was observed to 
have a greater resemblance to its mother than 
the rest, and was indeed the prettiest kitten of 
the whole, and the mother showed a peculiar 
attachment to it. A neighbor begged one of 
them of my aunt, and being allowed her choice, 
selected the favorite and carried it home. All 
this occurred in the absence of the feline moth- 
er, who, on her return, evidently observed with 
concern the absence of her pet. She immedi- 
ately commenced searchin the house and out 
buildings, insisted on having the doors open 
for her admission to all the rooms in the house, 
and when satisfied that it was not on the prem- 
ises, she instituted a similar search through the 
neighborhood. Occasionally she would return 
to her remaining little ones for the purpose of 
meeting their demands on her for nourish- 
ment, and then she Would again renew the 
search for her lost favorite. Having explored 
the premises of all the near neighbors, she at 
length entered the last house in the villiage, 
where she finally found the object of her lon, 
and persevering pursuit. She caressed it with 
every manifestation of maternal fondness and 
delight, fed it, and then, much to the surprise of 
the lady of the house, took her departure, leav- 
ing the kitten behind. She was not, however, 
long absent. In a few hours she returned, 
bringing one of her ether kittens in her mouth, 
which she placed on the floor beside the newly 
found. Ah! thought the lady—so I am to 
have the mother col all her progeny quartered 
upon me. This, however, was not the inten- 
tion of the cat; for, after caressing the kitten she 
had brought for a few moments, she took the 
other in her mouth and carried it to its former 
home, and never afterwards visited the one she 
a given in exchange for it—Congregational- 
ist. 








_ Sacacrry or a Dog.—The following curious 
instance is related by the Edinburgh Weekly 
Register : 


_ “The animal belonged to a celebrated chem- 
ist, who tried upon it the effect of a certain 
poison, and upon the next day administered a 
counter poison which had the effect of preserv- 
ing the creature’s life. The next day another 
dose was offéred him ; but merci! said he would 
not touch it, Different sorts of poisonous 
drugs were presented to him, but he resolutely 
refused all. Bread was offered, but he would 
not touch it; meat, but he turned from it; wa- 
ter, but he would not drink, To reassure him, 
his master offered him bread. and meat of 
which he himself ate in the ey Dasha ed and" 
of thatthe sagacious animal hesitated not to 
partake. He was taken toa fountain, but he 
would drink nowhere but from the s 
the water gushed free and fresh. This con- 
tinued several days, until the master, touched 


sd 


t where |. 





and remember that my great business on earth 
is to get there. I then look down upon earth, 
and call to mind how gmall a space I shall soon 
fill in it. ‘I then look abroad in the world, and 
see what multitudes are, in all respects, less 
happy than myself. And thus I learn where 
true re $a is placed, where all my cares 
must end, and how little reason I ever have to 
murmur, or to be otherwise than thankful. 
And to live in this spirit, igto be always hap- 
py.” 

The journal of the Franklin Institute contains 
the specifications of a patented mouse-trap. 
This improved model of bodp-snatchdaig is as 
follows: 

“* A savory piece of toasted cheese is suspend- 
ed onahook. Enter rat. A small mirror is 
so adjusted that the rat sees his shadow in the 
glass, (just as Richard did,) and, not recognis- 
ing himself at first sight, thinks that some other 
rat is aiming for the cheese. He rushes in to 
head off his rival. The board he treads on is a 
deceiver. It is supported by a weak spring, 
which yields under his weight, and precipitates 
him into a lower story of the trap, when the 
floor flies up to resume its place. Another rat 
comes along—sees the reflection of his predeces- 
sor as well as his own, and thinks two rats are 
fighting for the cheese. In he goes, down he 
goes—and so on, toties quoties.”’ 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


THs invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and 

Lungs has obtained a celebrity, from its remarkable 
cures, never equalled by any other medicine before. Other 
preparations have shown th lves palliatives, and some- 
times effected notable cures, but none has ever sd fully won 
the confidence of every community where it is known. After 
years of trial in every climate, the results have indisputa- 
bly shown it to possess a mastery over this dangerous class 
of diseases, which could not fail to attract the attention of 
physicians, patients, and the public at large. 

See the statements, not of obscure individuals and from 
far distant places, but of men who are known and respested 
throughout the country. 

The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Valentine Mot 
New York city, says : 

“It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efficw 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which | consider peculiarly av. 
ed to cure diseazes of the tliroat and lungs.”’ 

Dr. Perkins the venerable President of the Vermo’:: \ied- 
ical College, one of the eminently learned physician’ -{ thir 
country, writes, the Cherry Pectoral is extensively uo 4 .n 
this section, where {t has shown unmistakable evidence of 
its happy effects upon pulmonary diseases. 

The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished cler, au of 
the English Church, writes to the proprietor, from Montre- 
al, that he has ‘‘ been cured of a severe asthmatic affextion 
by Cherry Pectoral.” His letter at full length may he found 
in our circular, to be had of the agent, and is wor » at 
tention of asthmatic patienta. 

This ietter is from the well-known druggist « e, 
Michigan, one of the largest dealers in the Sta: is 
case is from his own observation : 

“ HiLLsDaLe, Micu., December 

“Dear Str: Immediately on receipt of your Ch, 











149, 
Pe 
toral, | carried a bottle to an acquaintance of mine, who was 
thought to be near his end with quick consumption. He was 
then unable to rise from his bed, and was extremely feebie 
His friends believed he must soon die, unlesa relief could be 
obtained for him, and I induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial. I immediately left town for three weeks, 


and you may judge of my surprise, on my return, to meet*4 


him in the street on my way home from the cars, and find 
he had entirely recovered. Four weeks from the day he 
commenced taking your medicine, he was at wo-s at his ar- 
duous trade of a blacksmith. 
“ There are other cases, within my knowled -e, where th: 
Cherry Pectoral has os singularly successf..: one 80 
arked as this. ery truly yours 
> yg. W. UNDEF. W00).” 
“Hanover, Onto, April 3, 1850. 
“Dgar Sir: I wish I could tell all who suffer with a 
cough, what your Cherry Pectoral has done for me. [¢ does 
seem they might be benefited by the information. ‘pad a 
lung fever, which left my lungs weak and inflam-d. Being 
very feeble, and unable to gain strength wt all, iy friends 
thought { must soon sink in consumptior. |! had no appe- 
tite, and a dreadful cough was fast wearing “.e away, | be- 
gan to take yoar beautiful medicine by '*e 2 ‘vice of a cler- 
gyman who had seen its effects before it eased my cough 
at first, and gave me rest at ni. bt. In iess than a fortnight 
I could eat well and my cough had ceased to be troublesome, 
my appetite returned, and my food nourished me, which soon 
restored my strength. Now, after five weeks, | am welland 
strong, with no other help than your Cherry Pectoral. 
“ Yours, with respect, JULIA DEAN. 
“T hereby certify that the above st ‘ement of my wife is 
in conformity with my own views of — « case, eat ner cure 
by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. JOSEPH DEAN. 
“The above-named Joseoh Dean << Julia his wife, are 
personally known to me, and impiiwit confidence may be 
laced in their statement. 
y SAMUEL C. VAN DERWENT, 
Pastor cf the Baptist Church.” 


Ory Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and gold by the druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. Mr~r '5—3m 


HENRY MINF * 
BALERS IN CHEAP PUBI.UA: 05, é.., Smithfield 
street, between Second and Third, PITTSBURGH, Pa 
is the most extensive Che’; Publication House in the 
West, where may always be found the principal Magazines, 
and new and old Novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. 
Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Paz 
ecoks, common and fancy Envelopes, Inks, and ‘1: _ aort 
every thing in that line of business. For sale wh >lesale 
and retail, as cheap as can be pur “din any cit ** 2. 
United States. 
The National Bra and other perio. 
Feb. 13—ly G 
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SANDS’ SARSAPAKR '." ., 
IN QUART BOL TLS. 

For purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, JMer- 
curial Diseases, Rhewmatism Culansous sjruptions. 
stubborn Ulcers, Liver Complaint, epsia, Brevhi- 
tis, Salt Rhewm, Coxsumption. # ever Sores, Fe.’ 
Complaints, Brysipekis, Loss of Appe*e, P 
Biles, Gen-ral Debility, 4c. 

HIs preparation has now! ~~ 

yeare’ experience, since ii etton ta public 
favor, during which time nur “atoms have spre 
into existence, founding tbr sonk af 
community on the curative 

et root, the great reputati.: aia. sa... mec. 
as been mainly attributable to the many wonderful eures 

effected by the use of this preparation. While sarsaparilla 

root forms an important part of its combination, it is at the 
same time compounded with other vegetable remedies of 
great power, and it is in the peculiar combination and sci- 
entific manner of its preparation that its remarkable eucceas 
in the cure of disease depends. Other preparations imitate 
it in the style of putting up, and in bearing the name of one 
of ita ingredients, and here ends their resemblance to it. 

Those needing a remedy and purifier like this, are requested 

to note where this difference exists, and, in making choice 

of what they will use, not to take any other but that one en- 
titled to their confidence, from the long list of cures jt has 
effected on living witnesses, whose testimonials and resi- 
dences have been published, and who are still bearing daily 
testimony to its worth. The whole history of medicine has 
scarcely furnished a parallel to the numerous and remarka 
ble cures effected by its use, and what it has effected once 
it can effeot again. 

FROM KENTUCKY, 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM CURED. 


Barpsrown, Kentucky, July 10, 1849, 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 

It is my duty to commanicate facts in relation to the ben- 
eficial effects of your Sarsaparilla. My wife was afflicted 
with inflammation and soreness of the stomach of the worst 
character; her limbs and chest were much swollen ; she had 
constant headache, and last apring was attacked severely 
with inflammatory rheamatism. The best medical aid we 
could obtain afforded only momentary relief; and while in 
this situation, she heard of the many remarkable cures ef- 
fected by the use of Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and commenced 
its use, which produced instant relief, and less than six bot 
tles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling and every 
other inflammatory symptom, restoring her to perfect 
health. I send this statement as an act of justice, believing 
it to be my duty to encoun the suffering portion of the 
human family to use Sands’ Sarsaparilla, which I believe 
mirth feelings of lasting eeativade[ remat friénd 

6 8 0 ti ade, { remain your 
Oe eA SAMUEL P. HAKGER” 
Read the following, from New Orleans : 


New Organs, November 12, 1849. 


ver forrien 


Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : 

I take the liberty of sending you a letter which may be of 
importance to those who are suffering as I have done. I re- 
ceived benefit from — Sarsapuyil a, having been 
cured of a malady after suffering six years. | hereby cheer- 
fully certify to the good effect. of your medicine, and 1 hope 
God will reward you for all the good you havedone. A 
chronic cough had tormented me day and night, and 
ed attacks of fever induced me to believe that I should die 
with consumption. One day, while suffering a violent at- 
tack ot burning fever, a triend persuaded me to try your in- 

parable medicine, but, to tell the truth, I had no confi 
dence in it. I finally purshased a bottle, and by its use and 
— a I was ey eee health than I had 
enjoyed for six years. at bless ¢ 
sable me : ne. ‘he author of this 
respect, lam, gentlemen, your most obedient 
servant, FERMIN GROUPAZ 
TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
New Dvrnam, New J 
Messrs, SandsGentlondn: ERSEY, June 30, 1849. 
suffered with a distress and b in her chest 
for bape J years, and raghomty ‘oenr| was fon her 
oapeiibede: ph serge a in her - We consulted various 
y numerous remed thoa 
benefit, until we heard, t = eal ue the 


great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. On his rec- 
ommendation my wife and daughter decided on trying it, 
and soon experierced permanent benefit. My daughter's 
skin assumed a new appearance entirely; from being rough, 
hard, and scaly, it became smooth and soft, My wife's suf- 
a are almost yn and its use s short time longer, it is 





Ae belief, will prodace sg a TY 
ours with eeren 1, . HENDRICKSON, 
‘ of the noes Church at the 
English Neighborhood. 
Prepared and sold, whol and. by A, B. 
DSANDS: fe spi omcn iemy ry te Aye 
—— b bea Nase ia Sold a by" gen- 
Price $1 per bottle; six bo 
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oral Wustlogis yy ROBERT SHOEMAKER, 

Etch eee ee April $code 
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~ ; substances 


during the late war with Mexico, or after leaving the ser- 
vice, of wounds received or diseases contracted in said ser- 
vice, leaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of 
age, there is a pension due to sueh widow or children. 

Jt may be farther stated, as a general rnle, that in all ca- 
ses where any officer of the regular army, or any officer or 
payee soldier of the militia, includin ’ rangers, sea-fenci- 

les, or volunteers, either in the war of 1812 or at any snb- 
sequent time, has died of wounds received in actual service, 
leaving a widow, or children under sixteen years of age, 
there is a pensivn due to such widow or children, or widow 
oan ee, as the case may be, if it has never been re- 
ceived, 

Invalid Pensions.—All officers and privates, whether of 
the army, navy, militia, or volunteers, who have been at any 
time disabled in the service by wounds received or disease 
contracted while in the line of duty, are entitled to pensions, 
the amount depending upon the rank of the invalid and the 
— of disability. 

n many of the public offices, and in the Pension Office 
particularly, there is a great number of suspended and re- 
jected claims, many of which could be established, if put in- 
to the hands of an efficient agent at the seat of Government, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with that branch of business. 

All letters addressed to A. M. GANGEWER, Washing 
ton, D. C., (the postage being paid.) making inquiries in 
regard to claims, will be promptly attenaed to. Claims for 
pension, back pay, and extra pay, will beattended to with- 
os Saye a, they are fully p ted in 
w case he will charge a reasonable centage upc 
7 sorte, 7 sf tine Paien 

‘ersons writing to him in r to claims, shoul : 
municate all the facts of the me as full a rote we 
cour. Especiatly, in all claims for pension, extra or 

k pay, or boanty lands, the name of the officer or soldier, 
the time and place of his enlistment, the company and regi- 
ment in which he served, the length of time he served, &c., 
should be fully stated. 

He will send ‘orms and instructions, when sufficient facts 
are communicated to enable him to determine what laws 
are applicable to the case. A. M. GANGEWER, 
March 13, 1851.—6m Washington, D. C. 

References — Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era: and 
the accounting officers generally. , 


PARK EVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
Incorporated by the State of New Jersey 
? 
CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States, situ- 
ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 
Bank, is now in successful operation, for the cure of Gout 
Rhevmatism, Bronchitis, Incipient Cohsumption, Dyspep- 
sia, Constipation, Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Liver Complaint, Drunkenness, In- 
sanity, and Scrofuious, Nervous, Febrile, aud Cutaneous 
Diseases. 

This Institution was bnilt expressly for the purpose of a 
Water Cure Establishment, is capable of accommodating 
fifty patients, and abundantly Bupplied with water of the 
purest quality. 

The iocation has been selected for the peculiar salubrity 
of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible supply of water, its 
proximity to the city, and the advantages which it offers 
for fully carrying out the principles and practices of the 
Water Cure; and, owing to the mildness of the climate, it 
is kept open all the year, winter as well as summer. 

The main vuilding is three stories high, stenting back 
from the street about one hundred feet, with asemiciroular 
| grass p'c' jn front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 

groun/+ around the house are tastefui!y laid ov: with walks 
and pianted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en- 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patieats as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “ packing,” bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet digtant, stands a similar 
cotta,ye, veed by th ladies for similar parposes. 

Inthe rezrof the Institute, at the distance of one hun 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of taes¢ ie the iacndry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The bydrant water is introduced into these cottages as i 
well as into the main building, and all the waste water cer- 

ved off by drains under ground, (the Voetor being very par- 
ticular to have every part kept cican and in good order.) 

THE WATER WORKS 

Consist of acircular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a Jarge cedar reservoir.containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a wever-failingspring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill. There are thir- 
teen of these springs not far distant from each other, but 
five of them are capable of keeping the reservoir consta: t- 
ly overflowing. ‘he surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain ia the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water works 
is a circular room, containing *he douche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room 

with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.)is one of the most somplete contrivances of the 
ry being entirely under the control of the patient using 
che same. 

Below the «ater works, farther down the hill, stands the 
swimming oath, with a stream of water constant y passing 
throngh it. 














THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 
Consists of a two-story building, connected with the main 
building by an enclosed gallery or passage—containing large 
packing rooms, bathing rooms, douches, (rising and falling,) 
plunge baths, half baths, sitz baths, foot baths, &e. &e. 

A further description is d d un y, as those 
needing coat kind of treatment are invited to c..!]1 and see 
for themselves. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, 2ud are all accustomed to the economy of 
a hydropathic establishment | 

Parkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur- | 
rounded by a flourishing neighborhood of industrious and | 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
eity, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and sct.ools in its immediate vicinity. 

The managers, whi'e they offer the advantages of their 
Institution to the diseased, would also tender them the 
comforts and conveniences of a home. 

TERMS, 

Ten dollars per week, or thirty-five dollars per month, 
which inclade board, treatment, and «21 other charges ex- 
cept washing. Those requiring extra accommodation will 
be charged accordingly. 

Persons at a distance can obtain the opinion of the Resi- 
éent Physician, as to the probable effect of the water treat- 
ment, by enclosing ten dollars, accompanied by a written 
statement of their case. 

Application to be made to 

SAMUEL WEBR, Secretary, 
58 South Fourth street, Vhiladeiphia. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at tie 
Institute. 

Such as wih to keep their own horses at Parkeville, can 
have them well taken care of at reasonable prices. 

DRUNKENNESS is « physical disease, and can cer- 
{ tainly be cured ix, almost every case, however inveterate, by | 
' @ proper and scientific use of water, provided the patient ! 
has sufficient vitality to produce the necessary reaction, and 
ia sincerely desirous to overcome the almost “irresistible in- 
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CAHILL TOLMAN, 

Bow nage wig yo” hee ee esturess! Agent 
of eve ion of aN 

PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Patticuue weAN? 
given to shipping goods promptly, at the lowest Pates + 
any part of the country. Orders solicited. to 
0.5 Canal and No 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, M 
sachusetts. Jan. 166 : 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 





TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, H . 
A necticut. JOHN HOOKER To 
Sept. 12—ly A 


JOSEPH R, HA WLEY 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIEs. 
B.PALMER, the American Newspaper A i 
V. for the National Era, and autherized totake Ate 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as requir iby 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; NewY ‘y 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Th i 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of N -4 
and Fayette streets, aaa 
oa 8S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Ad 


scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 St 
(Journal B 





: vertising, Sub. 
nilding,)is also agent for the National Boe™ 

DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 

Xenia, Ohio, 

wt take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 

. protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compa. 
ny the American Live Stock Insurance Company ; and 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, tosel) 
ing, leasing, and renting real estate. pte . 


a Buildings, up stairs~—corner room, 


Br. ies - oe we ee 
FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c, 
K MeILWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Bank 
* at ha gy and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, and 
ottene, osiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist Comba, 
pea Lays Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Pins, fentins, 





WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. c., 
GENTS for procuring Patents in the United State, 
and foreign countries. 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven. 

tions, and t t al) busi ted with their pro. 
feasion. 
They will reviseand «ttend tothe reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Commissioner 
of Pai nts, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may preoure all nec 
information respecting the patentability of their inve 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form 
ae an ey trees incurring the expense ofa 

malattendance at Washington, b iti 
een ngton, by writing tothesnb, 

Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresseg 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail, 

Letiers must be post paid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Oftice. 

P. H. WATSON, 

Jaly 18. E.S. RENWICK, 

LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shippc in atrong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
e, Atlartic, und Southern cities, also for the Westludies 
and Canadas. Appl to 
THU? RS EMERY, Lard Oj] Manufacturer, 
Jan. 26. &3 Water street, near Walont,is-innati,0, 





e68ary 
Ntions, 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 185i, 

lard American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Socieiy have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question? 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the country wil! co-overate 
in diffusing extensively the vainable statistiesi and ies ding 
matter it cor.tains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac hae been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by expresa 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whol- of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 
pense. 

The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-exesuted wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Box Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Trast Society’s Almanac for 185], and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting 2nd valuable reading and statistical articles 


of un anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be es follows : 
Foronethourandcepies - - + »~ $20 90 
For one hundred copies - - . - 250 
For cne dozen copies - a 40 


Forasinglecopy- - - - - 05 

The friends of thecuuse are carnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide ¢irculation to the Almanac, and send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. it is sug- 
gestel thai they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs pecked with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation wiil be very small. If no euch 
oppertunity ofies, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their chatges than heretofore. This mode ef 
conveyance is b:tter than the post office, as every Almanat 
sent by mail, waatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of mort of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be male; 
and books 2nd pamphlets can be sent with the Almazaes, 
without much, if any, additional expense 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug.8. 48 Beekman st., a few doors east of William st. 


N. B, Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re 
specifully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
objeot in publishing the Almanac is net to make money, Sut 
to diffuse useful information. 





ORTHOP ZZDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH ) 

HE managers of the Parkeville Institute (near Philadel- 
phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for the 
cure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY 
such as eurved spine, crooked limbs,deform sd bones, club feet 
and all diseasee cf an analogous character. and also hernia, or 
rapture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife uunecessary. These patients will be under the chargé 
of an experienced and skillfal Orthopsedic Surgeon, (Dr. T. 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil! of the late cele- 
brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and «ho 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this specialty. 
Persons at r. distance can consult with Dr. Cuilen, by 








clination for str drink” 
Do not wait until your affliction becomes public; the mo- 
ment you (or your friends) discover ¢, desire for stimulating 
drinks, or for opiates of any kind, |. for teducco in any form. 
apply without hesitation—the earlier, the more speedy the 
ure. 
The inclination for stimuiunts, opiates, narcotics, §c., 
can be entirely removed, een where they have been resort 
ed to for the relief of pain, (waich can generally be assuaged 
; by the water treatment. without recourse to those poisonous 





) 
'NSANITY, no matter how excited or depressed the pa- 
tmay ve, when not caused by organic destruction .f 

«ae importa: part, can generally de cured by rationa! and 
mild tic. aut at this ipstitution. Such patients wili have 
ali the benefits of an asylum and the comforts 9: & howe, 
with skillful, kind, and attentive nurses. 

Separate Buildings, apart from the main building, are 
provided for the above-mentioned classes of patienta, where 
— can, if necessary, be entireiy private and unobserved 

y others. 

One of the wards is appropriated to ORTHOPIEDIC 
OR MECHANICAL SURGERY, for distorted limbs, 
&c., where the knife is entirely diapensed with, aided by 
hydriatic treatment when necessary. 

Finding, from the number of patients heretofore sent by 
some of the most eminent physicians, here and elsewhere, 
that there is a disposition on the part of the Medical Pra- 
Session to patronize an institution like this, where the med- 
ical and surgical departments are under the direction of 
regularly educated physiciaus, and where nothing that sa- 
vors of quackery is allowed, and aware of the difficulty of 
adwinistering the water treatment in private practice, the 
board of managers are willing to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments (pecuniary and professional) with physicians sending 
patients to Parkeville Institute. March 6. 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

A SERIES of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlets, of the 

above title, is in the course of publivation at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hinr, whose thorough study of the vari- 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irreguiar intervals 
a circumstances; but, as near as may be, they will 
be issued monthly. They wi'l embrace the great questions 
touching the relati of man to nature, and of mankind 
among themselves in every sphere of life; and their aim 
wiil be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal- 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will seoure to all the highest 
happiness of which they are individually capable. 

Terms —Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 
or one dollar for the series. Each number contains 32 pa- 
ges, beautifully printed and neatly covered. Direct to 

arch 1[3—6m L. A. HINE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 
J H. WHITEHURST has extended the field of his ope- 

e rations over more ground than any Daguerreot ypist in 
the country. His Galleries may be found on Pennsylvania 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streets; No. 207 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond ; Syea- 
more street, Petersburg; Main street, N orfolk ; and Main 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. ; 

His beautifully and highly finished Electro Daguerreo- 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faithfal 
and highly finished likenesses in a few seconds. 

The rotary back-ground. invented by J. H. Whitehurst, 
gives an airy and living apperrance to the piccure. : 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, so as 0 make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
thirty thousand pictures annually, and have never given dis- 
satisfaction! This is certainly a flattering proof of the su- 
periority of his likenesses. 

J. H.W. calls the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly farnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker’s new 
store, where a free exhibition of pictures wiil be given. 

Notwithstanding the usual competition in Daguerreotypes 
at the recent fair of the Maryland Institute, he was awarded 
the first medal by the judges. 

Likenesses of every description copied, and post-mortem 
cases attended to. March 27—tf 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 
incinn att. : 
IRNEY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and Notaries 


JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ac- 











letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dollars 
di, -cted to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 55 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applications 
for admission are to be made. 
T. &. CULLEN, M. D., 
March 20—tf Visiting Surgeon. 


BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNS YLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z,. D. Gilman's Di ug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREE, 
iO meet the increasing patronage of this « stablishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have ! een enlarged, 
and * %. vpin a pty™ second to none iu thie ountry. 

Tt rag neressary, also, to have more assist’. ce in the ope- 
rating department; and { have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Vory, from New Yo.k, which w il enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gaitery 

Some valuable additions to the co lection of specimens 
have heen recently made, among which we will mention that 
af JENNY LIND, taxen fromiife: one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype caken in 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. ‘ : 

Having a superior Sky- Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in ‘his city, toge her with 4 
constant and sucsessfal practice for the last twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreot) pes t 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear 
ness of impression, life-like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpassed. ; : . 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

OXF Miniatures neatly set i. —_ breast; ins, fingé? 

i i if desired. 
rings, and settings furnished, i od... BENNETT. 

Jan. 2. F. M. CORY. 7 





PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY. ; 
HE subscriber would call the attention of printers to the 
T greatly reduced prices of the present list. They now 
offer— 


Picaat - - - 30 cents. Minion - - - 48 cents. 
Small Pica - - 32 Nonpareil - - 58 
Long Primer - 34 Agate - - 7 
Bourgeois + - 37 Pearl - - - 1 
Brevier ~~ + 42 Diamond - - 160 


Determined to spare no expense in making their establish 
mentas perfect as possible, they have recently got up & ol 
lete set of the justly celebrated Scotch-cut Leiter. = 
Diaaionti to English, to which they particularly invite # 
tention. : - 
Having lately made numerous additions to their atoc is 
Fancy Types, Borders, Ornaments, §c., their assortmen . 
now unrivalled in the United States; and their improve’ 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enable them 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfaction. — ting 
Printing Presses, Vases, Stands ,Chases, Galleys F wor 
Ink, and every article used in a printing office, const 
on hand, at the lowest rates. - ing 
Second-hand Preases,and Type used only in stereotyp’"6) 
t reduced prices. 
' Books, Pamphiets, Music, Labels, &c. &c., stereotyped 
with correctness and despatch. : ho wish 
N.B. Specimen Booka will be sent to printers — 
to make orders. L. JOHNSON & C "6 
Jan 2. No. 6 Sansom — Si 





SUMMER ARRANGEMENT—1551- 

From New York and Intermediate Places. “, 

HE Camden and Amboy Railroad _and Philadelphy I 
T Trenton Railroad lines leave Walnut Stree 


follows : 
roraye = wagner ai Ist class. 2d class: 


AtG A. M., via Camden and Jersey City, 3 g2 50 
arr excepted,) fare - en he $ 

At9A.M., via Tacony and Jersey City, 3 2 50 
ee eae ee 

At 10.4, M., via Camden and South Am- 3 2 00 
> ee ee ee te ets 

Ata PB. M., via Camden and South Am- 3 20 

habla Seat Seater” Oa 

Ats P, M., via "Tacony and Jersey City, 3 2 50 

(daily, fare - - ° Oe. phis at 


Tran i i jladel 
rtation Line from Phila , ee 
4 Pt - Hovdentown and South Amboy, (except > 
days,) fare $1 50. : nN. York 
e ed at low rates toand from N. 7 
epee tran PG ATZMBR, Agent C.&A B.R.CO 


May S—3m: JAS. HINKLE, Agent P. & T.R. RO 
a Sets 
HN W. NORTH 
* " and General Land 





edgment of and to administer oaths and afiirm- 
porshe by appointment of the Governors of 
~Alabama Connecticut Delaware 
Tilinois Indiana lowa 
Ken Louisiana ichigan 
Misso' Mississippi Maine . 
New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island South Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 
Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
“Baice, No 
* 
rit ‘ 
wy 8 Siew he 


TTO! and Counsellor at Law, ; 
A ent Fal of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory 


Oct, lly 
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